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A THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC AND CAREFUL FARMER 










That high grade work in every particular p 
Connecticut. He beganina small way to retui 





ays on the farm has been thoroughly demonstrated by Mr E. M. Beckwith of 
dairy products, eggs and vegetahles. His idea was to raise the best cf every- 


thing and get it to bis customers in the bes? possible condition. 
pearance of himself and family in the picture abundantly testifies. 


It is needless to say that he has succeeded, as the thrifty ap- 





Farming of this kind pays anywhere, particularly in the 





neighborhood of large cities, where produce can be readily sold. Mr Beckwith makes it a point to get the best cows, best poul- 


try, best vegetable seeds. He gives his stock goo 


clean and is thus enabled to get perfectly pure milk and high grade butter. 







d care and feeds them liberally. He takes special care to keep his stables 
The milk, butter, and buttermilk is sold white 


fresh, and everything is guaranteed. 


Many'‘of the farmers in our middle states who are now tilling lurge areas could make 





much more money and live better if they would follow the plan adopted by Mr Beckwith. 






































586 [2] PREMIUM OFFERS 


A PERFECT SEWING MACHINE. 


Perfect in Its Manufacture. Perfect in Its Working. Perfect in Its Materials. 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance. Cheapest Perfect Machine Ever Made. 
Perfect in Its Attachments, for it Has Everything that Anybody Wants. 


a 2)\ No Agents to Pay. 

» No Interest to Pay. 
No Middlemen to Pay, 
No Commissions to Pay. 
No Advertising to Pay. 
No Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
No Risks (for you) to Pay. 
No Cartage (for you) to Pay. 
No Boxing (for you) to Pay. 





“Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine Head, showing No FREIGHT to Pay. “ Agriculturist ” Sewing cory No. 2. Freight prepaid 


Tension, ete. 





WARRANTED 


FOR 5 YEARS. 


All our Machines are Warranted 
for 5 years. The Warranty Certifi- 
cate will be foundin Draweriof each 
Machine sent out, with Specific 
name and number of the Machine 


* Avriculturist ” Sewing Machine No. 5, Folding Top, The Latest and Best. 


Freight Prepaid, $20.00. ‘Agriculturist” Sewing Machine No. 4, Freight Prepaid, £19.00 


Some Styles of “ACRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES. 














“ AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, | the very lowest wholesale rates, These go direct from The “ Agriculturist ” machines are all alike, the num- 
named in honor of the American Agriculturist, which has {| the meeeeey b me passes, without the interven- | bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers. 
during more than 40 years worked earnestly and success- | ton of agents or cm anny teeng cees gg rents, yoenee, They all have the Bentwood Cover, the latest and most 

¢ advertising, etc., which more than double the first cost o fashionable style, in its curved cover top. 
fully against the enormous prices and profits of the manufacturing. Se cates Tens Gites "ecotea batting én core, 
monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to eight and prepayment of freight, in either oak or black walnut 
times the cost of making; and also against the desperate Manufactured Expressly for the 
efforts to secure extensions of the monopolists’ patents. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “ AGRICUL- 
These machines fully carry out our long and earnestly : TURIST ” SEWING MACHINES. 
sought plan of supplying direct to the people a positively | and by them supplied to their subscribers only. Any non- | No. 2, two drawers,..........0ccecceees seeese++ 17.50 
well made, first-class working machine at the lowest | subscribers can avail themselves of our low raies by | No. 3, four drawers (twoon each side),......18.25 
possible price, when manufactured on a large scale with simply subscribing for our Journal at $1.00 a year. No. 4, six drawers (three on each side),...... 19.00 
the latest improved machinery, thus economizing in the A complete set of attachments in solid steel and (Center drawer on each of above.) 
cost also of materials purchased iu immense quantities at | heavily plated, in a fancy box, accompanieseach machine. | No. 5, Drop Top—four drawers,..... eee» 20.00 


New Improved High Arm “SUCCESS” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


This is nearly as good a machineas the “Agriculturist,” having 
qe the same mechanism with the exception of a4 tension. 
The “Agriculturist” machines have the round or wheel tension, 
while the “Success” have the flat tension. The former is more ex- 
pensive and | considered the better of the two forms. 

In some other ways also it has been found practicable to reduce 
some of the expense of the “Agriculturist,” so that the “Success” 
can be supplied at a little less money to those with whom a saving 
of a dollar or two is an absolute necessity. A complete set of at- 
tachments goes with the “‘Success” machine, and we have no hesi- 
tation in guaranteeing it to give perfect satisfaction. It is, like the 
“ iculturist,” warranted for five years, and we pay the freight 
at the prices specified here below. As will be noted, the chief dif- 
ference in the prices of the various kinds is due to the number 
of drawers. Supplied in oak or black walnut, 


Special Prices of the New Improved High 
Arm “‘Success’’ Sewing Machine. 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS (ONLY). 


Which includes packing, putting on cars and payment of freight, 





No. 2, two drawers (one on each side),........ 816.00 

No. 3, four drawers (two on each side),...... 16.75 

No, 4, six drawers (three on each side),...... 17.50 “Success ” Sewing Machine, showing Tension, 
“ Success " Sewing Machine No. 3, freight prepaid, $16.75. Center drawer on each machine. ‘ ete. 


Any of the machines described above wili be supplied upon receipt of the prices noted, we paying all freight charges. Sample machines can 
always be found at our New York office. 


AS A PREMIUM For each new yearly subscriber (other thar the sender’s own), to our journal at #1.00 per year, we will allow 35 cents upon the purchase price of any of our 
s machines, such new subscriber to also receive our Year Book and Almanac for 1898. 


An illustrated and descriptive price list of all our sewing machines, including more detailed descriptions than are possible on this page, will 
be mailed to all applying. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICACO, Marquette Building. SPRINCFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY Publishers. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 61 
‘ Milk of Poor Quality. 


C. S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION. 
A dairy farmer writes that his customers 
complain of thin milk and but little cream. 
The 18 cows are fed the following mixture: 
Corn and cob meal 100 lbs; middlings 100 lbs; 
wheat bran 100 lbs; gluten feed 125 ]bs. Each 
cow was given 4 qts twice daily with all the 
oat and mixed hay that was readily eaten. 

The quality of the milk is probably due to 
the cows rather than to the feed. The milk 
produced may be of more than average quality 
and yet the complaint result from the fact 
that the milk lacks color or that the cream 
fails to separate when the milk is left stand- 
ing at ordinary temperatures. While some 
feeds will doubtless cause more cream to be 
‘‘thrown up’’ than others ang perhaps give a 
little increase in the percentage of fat, we can 
expect no great modification in the composi- 
tion of the milk from the feed. The cow will 
regulate the quality of the milk almost entire- 
ly, while the feed will more largely control 
the quantity. 


For Week Ending May 7 1898 


sinall proportion of this was fed the creaming 
eof the milk might be facilitated. The amount 
noted in the table that follows will probably 
give best results, assuming that the amount of 
oat hay and mixed hay fed would be about all 


that cows of 800 to 900 ibs live weight would 
eat. The addition of one quart or 14 lbs per 


day of cottonseed meal to this mixture for all 
cows giving over 8 or 10 gts per day wonld 
improve the ration. 


Our Great Waterways and Low Freights, 





The opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes once more brings into prominence the 
vast importance of these waterways. It is 
estimated that, exclusive of local traffic on 
Lake Ontario, some 50,000,000 tons of freight 
were carried on the Great Lakes last season. 
A perfect flood of western grain moved from 
the head of the lakes to Buffalo, enormous 
quantities of iron ore from Lake Superior to 
Chicago and northern Ohio ports, and a rela- 
tively heavy tonnage of coal from Burtfalo to 
the west. For weeks at a time iast season 
1,000, 000 


thicago shipped grain at a rate of 


No. 19 


of wheat are usually able to figure to the 
smallest fraction of a cent the entire cost of 
laying down grain at London; this includes 
lake freights, elevator charges at Buffalo, 
canal freights to New York, insurance, etc. 
With the deepening of harlors and canals 
the tendency in boat building 1n recent years 
has been toward greatly iucreased size. This 
has worked to the injury of the owners of 
small carriers, but benetits shippers and pro- 
ducers who seek the advantage of enor- 
mous carriers at exceptionally low rates. 
Some of the large lake steamers will carry 
7000 and 8000 tons. One new boat built last 


season is 475 ft long, 50 ft beam, and 
nearly 30 ft deep. A comparative nov- 
elty in lake boats is the whaleback, a 
photograph here presented through the 
courtesy of the American Steel Barge Co, 
which now operates a number of them. The 


whalebacks are very able and seaworthy and 
large carriers. The average capacity is about 
100,000 bu wheat, although one of the latest 
will contain 150,000 bu. Owing to their pecul- 
iar construction, when the ordinary type of 








WHALEBACK GRAIN CARRYING VESSEL 


Total length 284 feet, width 36 feet, depth 22 feet. 
One of the whaleback tieet is engaged in freighting on the Pacific coast. 


government. 


Cottonseed meal has a tendency to cause 
the cream to separate more readily, aud ifa 
DAILY RATION FOR A 


MILK COW. 


Digestible nutri- 








ents 
os - & 
; S33 
. > Ego & 
= 2 ec eo Ss n ® 
Kinds of feed 5 Ss s& 8S Fee & 
= vig an SM SSS 
< F 58 $23 3 
i? § 8 2% 
Ibs tbs ibs ths. ths 
Cornandcobmeal, 1.7 1.46 .11 .05 1.00 
Wheat bran, 16 1.41 19 .04 62 
Wheat middlings, 16 141 .19 .06 81 
Gluten feed, 2.1 1.88 47° OF 1.03 
Weight of 8 quarts, 7.0 616 .96 .26 3.46 
Oat hay, 8.0 7.07 36 .16 2.78 
Mixed hay, 8.0 6.88 38 10 3.33 
Total, 23. 20.11 1.70 62 9.57 1353 
Cottonseed meal, 1.5 1.38 56 .18 25 
24.5 21.49 2.26 .70 9.82 1:5.3 














bu per day and when jake navigation opened 
this spring, the Chicago grain fleet which 
moved out within a period of a few hours ag- 
gregated many million bushels, largely 
corn and wheat. 

These great waterways 


afford a_ forcible 


regulator of transportation rates. Ali rail 
freights the past winter have been plenome- 


nally moderate in the scramble for business, 
but with the opening of lake navigation both 
land and water routes seek an especially low 
level. The tendency has been distinctly 
downward for some time, with lake freights 
remarkably low the last two or three seasons. 
Frequently it is possible to ship a bushel of 
grain from Chicago to the foot of Lake Erie 
for 1c or a shade less, with the Duluth-Buffalo 
rate naturally somewhat more. The average 
daily rate last year on corn, Chicago to Buffa- 
lo, was 1.4c per bu; iron ore from Escanaba 
to Lake Erie ports, 444c per ton; coal, Buffalo 
to Chicago, 27.8c per ton. During June, 
July, August and part of September the coal 
rate was oniy 20c. Northwestern exporters 


IN USE ON THE’ GREAT LAKES 


The use of these vessels as transports for soldiers is now being considered by the 


they are able to go out 
either loaded or light, as the waves simply 
roll over them without doing harm. <A few 
years ago one of these steamers crossed to 
England with a cargo of wheat, returning 
safely. Many of our readers will remember 
the whaleback Christopher Columbus, in use 
at the World’s fair as a passenger excursion 
boat. 


vessels seek sheiter, 


cc 


Foot and Mouth Disease in Switzerland—The 
middle of January 149 herds of Swiss cattle 
composed of 1718 head, were affected with 
foot and mouth disorder,according to a recent 
consular report. The government placed a 
strict quarantine against the imports of live 
stock from France and Italy. No live cattle 
are exported from the U SS to Switzerlan‘. 
During the past year 8928 head were affected, 
out of which 1414 were killed. 





Beef in Berlin.—The average price of first 
quality dressed beef in the Berlin market fur 
1897 was 13c per Ib. 
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Value of a Manure Spreader. 
B. C. MITCHELL, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A great many writers recommend compost- 
ing. Others say, keep the manure under shel- 
ter and fork it over until a well rotted pile of 
manure is secured, then haul out after harvest 
and plow under,or haul out in the spring. In 
my judgment and experience I would most 
severely condemn any such methods of han- 
dling or utilizing manure. If piled in ever so 
small heaps it will heat in less than 24 hours 
and begin to deteriorate. There is nothing in 
composting. If you have anything to put on 
the land, put it on and do not keep it six 
months or a year, as you cannot add one par- 
ticle of value to it by so doing. Manure is 
never of any more value than when it is first 
made. 

It is a ruinous practice that some farmers 
have of throwing their manure out into the 
barnyard and letting it remain for six months 
or a year, where it will lose over 60 % of its 
value. For the last six years I have made it 
an imperative rule to save all of my manure, 
liquid and solid, as near as possible, and top- 
dress my ground by means of a manure spread- 
er. Thisis the proper way toapply manure un- 
der all circumstances. Take off one crop be- 
fore turning it down, so that it will become 
thoroughly incorporated in the soil. By so do- 
ing you willinerease your crop and the amount 
of humus. The manure spreader has been the 
keynote to my success in farming. When I 
began 13 years ago I found that there had 
been a great improvement in the farm imple- 
ments, such as the binder, the mowing ma- 
chine, the tedder, the horse rake, the grain 
drill. All are grand labor-saving machines, 
but a manure spreader, unlike any other farm 
machinery, can be profitably used at all 
times. One of them can spread more manure 
than 10 men and do it a great deal better. It 
tears the material to pieces and distributes it 
so evenly that the plants will all receivea 
benefit. The spreader can be regulated quick- 
ly to put on five, ten, fifteen or twenty loads 
tu the acre. It will spread a load in three 
minutes where you put fifteen loads to the 
acre. 


SS 


Sorghum as a Forage Plant, 





A series of tests of forage plants has been 
commenced at the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion. Sorgtum in the preliminary trials gave 
the largest yield of any of the crops. The va- 
riety used was Early Amber. There are sev- 
eral different varieties suitable for producing 
forage. In selecting a variety for this purpose, 
the qualities most to be desired are rapid 
growth and abundant yield. In planting, the 
press drill may be used as for small grain, or 
it may be broadcasted. Sow at the rate of 14 
to 2 bu per acre. The former method is gen- 
erally preferable, as the seed, if well covered 
with soil and pressed down, will germinate 
more quickly and more certainly than when 
left uncovered. If sown broadcast it is well 
to fellow with a harrow in order to cover the 
seed as much as possible. It may be success- 
fully sown at any time during the summer, 
provided there is a reasonable amount of 
invisture in the soil. 

Sorghum cannot be used for early forage. It 
is of tropical origin and will not stand cold 
weather. Do not sow, therefore, until all 
danger from frost is past. The crop may be 
pastured three or four weeks after sowing, 
but more forage is obtained at alaterdate. It 
is advisable, therefore, to nave a field of sufti- 
cient size, in proportion to the number of cat- 
tle pastured on it, to allow continuous pastur- 
age, there being no danger of waste of forage 
unless the plants become so far advanced that 
the heads begin to ripen. If this plan be fol- 
lowed, the plants eaten down will start a re- 
growth, which, it has been shown, affords 
more forage than does the first growth. It 
also has the advantage of requiring but little 
fencing,whieh saving will more than counter- 
balance the loss occasioned by some of the 
crop going to seed. 

There is some danger attendant upon pas- 
turing sorghum, particularly ifthe cattle have 
not previously had access to succulent fodder. 
Care should be taken that too much of the 
is tirst 


forage is not eaten when the stock 








FARM AND FIELD 


turned on. This may be prevented by feeding 
them in the morning Before turning out to 
pasture. After they have become accustomed 
to the pasture there is practically no danger, 
provided they be kept on it continuously. Sor- 
ghum is not well adapted for late pasture. Its 
great value is as pasture during July, August 
and September, when it affords a large quan- 
tity of succulent forage that has a marked 
effect upon the milk tlow. 

Chemical analyses made of the entire 
sorghum plant at different periods of its 
growth would tend to contirm the results ob- 
tained from actual tests of its feeding qualities 
at such times. The composition of the dry 
matter at the stages indicated is as follows: 


Pro- Fat starches, Fiber Ash 
tein sugar, 
ete 
Before heading, 14.26 — 50.82 28.85 6.07 
Heads forming, 7.59 6.65 59.19 23.22 3.35 
Heads formed, 13.09 2.37 49.03 24.17 11.34 


It will be noticed thatthe protein, which for 
milk production is the most important con- 
stituent of-the fodder, is greatest before the 
time of heading out. While the heads are 
forming there is a great falling off in the 
amount of this substance. After the heads are 
formed it increases in amount, but at this 
time itis largely in the seeds, of which a 
large proportion pass through the animal un- 
digested. Although sorghum is usually regard- 
ed as essentially a sugar plant, iu its early 
stages of growth it compares very favorably 
in protein with blue grass. 





Soil Moisture and Cultivation. 





Different methods of preparing and culii- 
vating the soil are supposed to have consider- 
able intinence on its moisture content. The 
division of soils, United States department of 





1s Sabet 


Praixtescd. =... Orilinery cultivation - —— Irrigated. 


MOISTURE IN PLOTS CULTIVATED DIFFERENTLY. 


agriculture, has been keeping a record of the 
percentage of water in various kinds of land 
differently treated. The June, 1896, record at 
Colby, Thomas Co, Kansas, is shown by the 
accompanying diagram. The column of tig- 
ures on the left represents percentage of 
moisture in the first foot of soil. One plot was 
unbroken prairie sod, one cultivated the ordi- 
nary way, one subsoil and the fourth irriga- 
ted. The conditions were uniformly favor- 
able, with an abundant, well-distributed rain- 
fall, as indicated by the three upper lines in 
the illustration. The different methods of cul- 
tivation made little difference in the water 
content, while there was a very great differ- 
ence in the water content of the prairie sod,as 
shown by the lower dotted line. The reason 
for this is probably that the rain does not 
readily enter the soil through the sod, and 
when 1t does enter, the grass uses a large sun- 
ply and keeps the water content low. The 
other plots had no vegetation of any kind 
growing on them. : 
ee 


Jottings from the Farmers, 





I note your suggestion that bicycles be 
taxed to support good roads, giving as a rea- 
son that farmers are already bearing a heavy 
burden of taxation for road making and other 


purposes. Why not go further and tax car- 
riages, surreys and other vehicles used for 
pleasure? The fact is, those who own and 


ride bicycles in this town are the farmers’ 
sons and daughters and sucha tax as you 
speak of would only add to the farmers’ bur- 














den. The league of American wheelmey 
has already built cinder paths without g 
word of complaint about taxation. The ma. 
jority of bicyclists are members of the league 
or probably will be soon. The farmers’ 
sons and daughters ride wheels because they 
are less expensive than keeping horses and 
carriages, and in that respect show their good 
sense. [am in hearty sympathy with the 
farmer and his interests and a firm believer in 
fair play. I donotowna wheel and 
expect to, but I think the wheel has the same 
right as other vehicles.—[M. M. Ball, Onei- 
da Co, N Y. 


never 





I believe that an era of prosperity is dawn- 
ing forthe American farmer. Of course cer- 
tain conditions must be complied with and 
opposing factions overcome. The farmer is 
well able to do all this if he bat thinks so,and 
he should learn never to stand in his own 
light, but always be ready to learn.—|Rev J. 
B. Crawford, New York. 

The land in this part of the state is very 
much broken, with a clay subsoil. Fora few 


years it is very productive with very little 
culture but unless clover or some sitiiiar 
crop is alternated with corn the soil bukes 
and retards the growth of young plants. 


Thousands of bushels are lost each year from 
this canse. Sow rye 5n all land to be devoted 
to corn, that is, if it is not seeded to clover or 
some winter cover crop. The ground can then 
be kept in fairly good condition.—[J. H. C., 
Pulaski Co, Ill. 


I have received the splendid atlas and year 
book and Iam sure that I would not take $1 
for either. The pleasure and profit in these 
books are so valuable that they should be in 
the possession of all farmers.—|D. A. Shaw, 
Rankin Co, Miss. 


I have been reading with great interest your 
different articles on cotton culture and the 
different kinds. Such articles are needed to 
introduce to the southern farmer different 
ideas and get them to studying in the direc- 
tion of improvement. We havea rich strong 
soil here capable of producing anything from 
cotton to wheat in paying quantities, even 








when farmed in the old style, but where new 
methods are introduced the results are aston- 
ishing. A casein point has occurred right 


here. Five years ago there were scarcely 
early potatoes enough produced for this town, 
a place of 20,000 now, but a~ man came lere 
who thought it a good place for early potatves 
and started to raising them. The result has 
been that for the past two years there has 
been about 800 cars of potatoes shipped dur- 
ing the month of June and the business is still 
growing. Your paper is worth $2.50 per year 
to a practical farmer who uses brains with his 
farming.—[H. H. Hoover, Sebastian ©o, Ark. 





The time has come when the farmers must 
keep posted on all products, home ani for- 
eign, and know something of the why and 
wherefure of these ups and downs.—(T. J. 
Pettit, Ralls Co, Mo. 

a ae 

Awnless Brome-Grass, Bromus inermis, is 
one of the best pasture grasses yet introduced 
into the northwest. It is liked by cattle and 
is sufficiently nourisbing to prove its value as 
a grazing plant. In the Canadian provinces 
it has been cultivated extensively and also in 
many parts of this country and except in the 
extreme south is everywhere spoken of in the 
highest terms. Itis particularly well adapt- 
ed to resist long periods of drouth and this 
quatity recommends the grass for cultivation 
in semi-arid regions of the northwest and 
southwest. Under favorable circumstances of 
soil this brome grass produces a large amount 
of excellent hay. During the present season 
the secretary of agriculture imported 12 tons 
of the seed from Russia and it has been wide- 
ly distributed, particularly in the drier por- 
tions of the country west of the Mississippi, 
with the view of testing the drouth resisting 
qualities claimed four this grass in Russia.— 
{[F. Lamson-Scribner, Agrostologist, U §S 
Dept of Agri. 

Homemade Water Wheel.—N. D. J. wants 


directions for making a cheap water wheel to 
run a wood saw and a cider mill. 























Improved Cabbages. 


Twiss’s Early Drum Head—This is a 
new strain of the Warren, introduced this 
season by James J. H. Gregory & Sons, 


Marblehead, Mass, who describe it as 
being remarkably reliable for heading, the 
heads being just right for family use. It 





TWIss’Ss EARLY PRUM HEAD CABBAGE. 


heads a week or ten days earlier than the 
Warren and makes a solid round head. 

Early Spring—Another valuable addition 
to the list of earliest cabbages. Its great value 
lies in its being a first early flat cabbage 
which can be cut as early as Jersey Wake- 
field. Peter Henderson & Co, New York, its 
introducersa; state that it possesses wonderful 
uniformity in shape, being round and slightly 
flattened at the top of head; stem short, ex- 
tending but little into the head. The veining 
of the leaf stems is particularly fine,the whole 
head being perfect throughout, very solid and 
of the best quality. 

Thorburn’s Colossal—A new strain of the 
market gardener’s private stock, Flat Dutch 
cabbage, introduced several years ago by 
James M. Thorburn & Cos, New York, who 
how offer the Culossal, which has been ob- 
tained by careful selection from immense 
heads only. It is claimed to be an unfailing 
producer of heads of enormous size and of 
the finest quality, not excelled by any other 
winter cabbage. 

Lupton—Another valuable late sort which 
comes highly recommended and is being in- 
troduced by William Henry Maule, Philadel- 
phia. It is a sport of the Late Flat Dutch, on 
which it is a decided improvement, being at 
least a week earlier. It matures very evenly, 
is reliable and uniform about heading, an ex- 
cellent keeper and for all purposes of the farm- 
er and market gardener, Mr Lupton believes 
it will be found the best late main crop cab- 
bage. 





Cultivating and Spraying Potatoes, 





The cultivation of potatoes must begin just 
as soon after planting as a crust forms on thie 
surface of the field. Break up with some 
kind of a harrow or a weeder. Keep the sur- 
face loosened from then until the plants stop 
growing late in summer. After cultivating as 
long as possible with the harrow or weeder, 
use an ordinary corn cultivator, taking care 
not to run it too deep or very close to the 
plants. The character of the season will de- 
termine the frequency of cultivation. When- 
ever weeds begin to appear or the surface of 
the soil becomes compacted, go over the field 
with the cultivator. Keep this up until the 
crop is matured. While good cultivation will 
keep down many of the weeds, it will be nec- 
essary to do some hoeing while the plants are 
small and a little hand pulling later. This is 
frequently neglected on the average farm and 
as a consequence fertility which should go to 
the potatoes is absorbed by the weeds. Ry 
digging time, the field will have become one 
mass of weed and grass roots, making it al- 
most impossible to remove the tubers from 
the ground. 

Much has been said and written concerning 
the comparative merits of ridge and level cul- 
ture for potatoes. After sifting all the evi- 
dence it seems clear that level culture is best 
for root crops, just as it is for corn, notwitb- 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 
‘Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








standing the opinion of some practical grow- 
ers to the contrary. It may seem a radical 
departure to those who have always ridged 
their potatoes, but give a small part of the 
field this treatment and see for yourselves. 

Potato vines are subject to two serious pests, 
viz, beetles and blight. By careful attention 
and timely spraying these can be held in 
check, as a rule. Whenever beetles appear, 
spray with paris green mixture, one pound of 
the green to 100 gals of water. Should fun- 
gous diseases attack the potatoes also, use a 
compound made by adding paris green to bor- 
deaux mixture. This compound is made by 
first preparing the bordeaux as follows: 
Dissolve 6 lbs copper sulphate in water. Slake 
4 lbs quicklime and filter. Pourthe milk of 
lime into the copper solution and add water 
to make 50 gals. Add one ib paris green to 
every 175 or 200 gal bordeaux and the com- 
pound is ready for use. Spray when the 
plants are about six inches high,then as often 
thereafter as necessary, usually every 10 or 15 
days. Special spraying apparatus can be 
purchased for use in potato fields where 
enough are raised to warrant the expense. 
For small patches the ordinary cheap knap- 
sack sprayer can be utilized. 
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More About Barrel Strawberry Culture.—J. 
W. G., Broome Co, N Y: The tube in the 
center of the barrel is a common porous drain 
tile,the object of which is to supply the lower 
tiers of plants with the necessary water. Of 
course there have to be some holes in the bot- 
tom of the barrel to carry off the surplus wa- 
ter, and it is desirable to put about two inches 
of gravel on the bottom for drainage. When 
the first row bas been planted an ordinary 
drain tile twelve inches long and three or four 
inches in diameter is placed upright in the 
center of the barrel, and filled with coarse 
sand. Then the planting is continued, pack- 
ing the soil firmly around the tile, and after 
the second row has been planted the tile is 
lifted, so that the sand settles down, and fill- 
ed again with sand. This operation is re- 
peated until all the rows are planted, the tile 
remaining in position without being filled 
again. Thus the lower rows of plants can be 
watered through the tile, and the upper ones 
from the surface. 


The Onion Acreage in Ohio—The area in 
onions here is about one-third larger than in 
’97; farmers are about donesowing. Some few 
fields are up sufficiently for first cultivation. 
I wish to say to the brothers in the craft that 
I look for a wet season. It may not come 
upon.us until in the summer; after six suc- 
cessive dry falls it will be strange if we do not 
have a wet one. [ hope onion growers from 
every section will report through your col- 
umns fully and often until March 1, ‘99; after 


that date would be of little interest. By re- 
porting I mean the stand obtained, the 
growth, diseases, maturity, gathering and 


prices.—[Henry Price, Hardin Co, O. 


Varieties of Tomatoes.—The varieties of to- 
matoes giving the largest yield in tests made 
at the Maryland experiment station are Early 
Ruby, Potato Leaf, Prize Taker, Autocrat and 
Canada Victor. The best varieties for main 
trucking crop are Paragon, Prize Taker, Per- 
fection, World’s Fair and Climax. For the 
canning trade Royal Red, Queen, Stone, Par- 
agon and Matchless are considered best. The 
best variety for late market or family is the 
Buckeye State. 
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THIS SIDE DELIVERY 


HAY RAKE 


“Quick Haying ¢ Quality Prime.” 





It leaves the hay ina ight, tens loose windrow, where it 
is cured by the action iy and oo t bleached 
by the sun; hay retains it wight qrese color 

the essen- 





It turns the hay Completely, 

and exposes it all to the air; 

you can begin raking quick- 

erthan with a sulky rake, 

Saves the use of atedderin many instances; saves 

trash. te not gether stubble, manure or other 
_t 


It greatl wompees: oe cost of harv 
of hay. ore.about this and the oe ey stone 
Hay ader in our free ped. Ty Write for them. 
KEYSTONE MFG. oo. 
32 River St. STERLING 











Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 
depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. 


The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 








from scale and yellows, 
Write for latest catalog—FREB, 
HARBISON’S NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Md. 











CABLED POULTRY ano » GARDEN FEN 

Cabled Field and Hog Fencin and without lower 
cable barbed. Steel Web Fic MS Benes for Lawns and 
ce eS FENCE C tes, posts 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 








$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Controlling the Cankerworia. 





This insect has in some seasons done much 
harm to apple trees, and, when its ravages 
have been unchecked for two or three years, 
1t has even killed the trees. There are two 
kinds of cankerworms, as well as other 
sects of similar habits. One form deposits 
its eggs during October and November upon 
the twigs of the apple trees, while the other 
appears during warm spells of late winter and 
early spring. The female woths are wingless 
and as they have passed their pupal form in 
the ground, the only way they can reach the 
branches is by crawling up the trunks of the 
trees. Some endeavor to trap the moths, as 
they ascend the trees, by placing bands of pa- 
per about the trunk and smearing them with 
printer’s ink or tar; others use various other 
bands and traps, but to be effectual they 
must be applied before the moths ascend the 
tree, and must be kept in a condition to act 
as a barrier, whenever the ground is not froz- 
en from October to May. As this is a serious 
task and as, even at the best, some of the in- 
sects may evade the traps, the principal reli- 
ance is upon spraying with arsenites. 

Some failures are reported, but it is proba- 
ble that the spraying was delayed too long, or 
that it was not thorough. The eggs hatch 
about the time the trees blossom, and if the 
trees have been infested in previous years, a 
thorough spraying sbould be given just before 
the blossoms open, and it should be repeated 
as soon as the blossoms have fallen, and 
again if necessary. ‘the spray should be in 
the form of a fine mist and should cover every 
leaf (Prof L. QR. Taft, Bulletin 135, Michigan 
experiment station). To hold the arsenite 
upon the trees, itis well to add lime to the 
spraying mixture. This will also aid in de- 
termining when the work has veen thorough- 
ly done, and will permit the use of a larger 
amount of paris green, or other arsenite. Al- 
though it will add considerably to the cost of 
the mixture, from the fact that nearly all va- 
rieties are attacked upon their foliage, if not 
upon their fruit, by the apple scab fungus, it 
will generaily pay to add bordeaux mixture 


in- 


to the spraying material. If bordeaux mix- 
ture is not used, a good formula will be 1 Ib 


paris green, 10 lbs lime and 150 gal water; or 
use } lb of paris green with 40 gal of bor- 
deaux mixture. 





Improved [Methods of Handling Fruit. 


B. F. SMITH, KANSAS. 


We have passed the pioneer stages of grow- 
ing fruit, but many growers are still handling 
it after the old style, that is, hauling it to the 
village or city inarket in common farm wag- 
ous without springs and over rough roads. 
Is it any wonder that such fruit sells at a low 
price, when growers of apples han] them from 
10 to 20 miles to find a purchaser? He must 
diseard a large percentage of the load on ac- 
count of the bruises in hauling. No matter 
how well we way care for our orchards, a 
large per cent of our labor is lost. <All fruit 
packages should be carefully stenciled with 
the name of the grower and the variety of ap- 
ples or other fruit, so consumers could see 
what they are buying and could tell their 
families what kind of fruit they are using. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
best package we should use in the future for 
pears and ail choice apples is the bushel box. 
It is most convenient for the general trade in 
the city markets. The groceryman, the Jtal- 
ian street dealer and the customer all like the 


bushel box. It can be handied with less 
work than the barrel. Barrels may be used 
for all second and third grades. There is a 


growing demand for fine appearing dessert 
fruits of all kinds. If one had the time it 
would pay to line the quart boxes we put our 
largest berries in, even if the box did not hold 
inore than haif the usual amoung. The care 
shown in putting up te large berries thus, 
would attract a certain class of people, whv 
have more money than sense, to buy them at 
any price asked. To obtain the best results, 
all our strawberries should be graded No 1 
and 2, and boxes should be well filled with 


berries as large at the bottom as at the top. 
The importance of handling fruits carefully 
impressed 


should be on all transportation 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


agents who are in the employ of the express 
or railroad companies. ‘Thousands of dollars 
are lost to the grower every year by poor ven- 
tilation and bad handling. To correct these 
abuses fruit growers must organize for pro- 
tection. They must also co-operate for pur- 
chasing all kinds of packages and package 
material as well as for reasonable transporta- 
tion rates. In these days of close and sharp 
competition the fruit prodneer and packer 
must be up to date in the ways and means of 
placing his fruit before the people so that it 
will please the eye as well as the taste. 


Renewing Old Strawberry Beds, 





As soon as the berries have been picked, 
mow the entire field close to the ground and 
when the tops are dried, burn and with a turn- 
ing plow narrow down the rows to six inches 
and harrow both ways. Then with a hoe thin 
down the rows to the number of plants desir- 
ed. The field is then cultivated the same as 
a new field. 

Among the instruments used for cultivating 
strawberries, the several weeders do good 
work after the plants are set (J. T. Stin- 
son, Bulletin 48, Arkansas experiment sta- 
tion). The small weeds are killed and the 
surface of the soil kept well stirred. Fine 
toothed cultivators can be used a little later. 
The ordinary two-shovel cultivators are often 
used extensively and are good instruments 
during the early part of the season, but should 
not be used for summer or early autumn cul- 
tivating. The spring tooth cultivators do 
good work. Continue the cultivation until 
Oct 1, plowing at least once a month. 





Neglect in Evaporated Raspberries—On ac- 
count ot the large crop in Mich last season, a 
territory in which this fruit had not previous- 
ly been dried extensively,the price,which was 
12c per lb in a wholesale way, dropped to 
lle,then advanced to 13c; stocks continued to 
accumulate with very low demand. Thinking 
possibly low prices would sell them, a great 
many jobbers in the west bought freely, but 
for some cause the fruit has not gone into 
consumption as rapidly as in other years. To- 
day the price for choice N_ Y raspberries is 
nominally 10c, the lowest ever heard. In the 
far northwest, where great quantities were 
formerly used, our customers tell us the 
smaller demand is on account of Cal dried 
fruits gaining in favor, and that raspberries 
and blackberries will soon be a thing of the 
past. In spite of low prices our sales of rasp- 
berries have been only 50% of other years, 
while our sales of Cai dried fruits have been 
nearly double.—(Sprague, Warner & Co, Chi- 
cago. 


Fruit Outlook in Georgia.—The indications 
poins to the most abundant crop of peaches 
we have known for years. This seems to be 
universally true all over the state. The thin- 
ning of the fruit by hand wil! certainly have 
to be resorted to, as the trees now have a 
great deal more fruit than they can possibly 
mature.—|J. D. Cunningham, Cobb Co, Ga. 








Fixing the Price of Tomatoes—Packers in 
Ind, O, Ill, Ky, Mich and Mv met at Indian- 
apolis and fixed a minimum selling price of 
canned tomatoes at 70c per doz cans. With 
the finished goods selling at 70@80c growers 
should receive a shade hetter prices than last 
season. 





Cheese made from milk testing 4 % of fat 
contains 31.4 % water, 35.3 % fat and 27.7 % 
casein and albumen. 


annie 

Deliveries of Chrysanthemums.—In order to 
bring the matter properly before our readers, 
it Was necessary to make the announcements, 
with reference to our premium chrysanthe 
mums, considerably before the time when it 
is safe to set out the plants. The orders as 
received are entered and classified, but un- 
less specifically requested the plants will 
not be mailed until from about May 1 to May 
15, the former date for the more southern lo- 
calities and the latter for the northern sec- 
tions. It is of course immaterial to us when 
they are sent out, and if requested at once, 
we will send them immediately. Neverthe- 
less, we are desirous that the plants reach our 
readers under the most desirable conditions, 
and unless otherwise directed, we wil! send 
them out as indicated above. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A New Rose--The Burbank. 





‘*The best 01 75,000 cross-bred seedlings | 
have raised,’’ is Mr Luther Burbank’s opinion 
of this floral gem, and which is probably al] 
that it requires as an introduction to the rose. 
loving world. The origina: plant, together 
with all the stock of the Burbank rose, hag 





BURBANK ROSE (REDUCED). 


been purchased by W. Atlee Burpee & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa,who have given it sufficient- 
ly extensive trials to show that it is as val- 
uable at the east as it has proved to be on the 
Pacific slope. The flowers are double, of fine 
form, nearly three inches across. The color is 
a deep rose-nink, shading to a beautiful soft 
rose in the center. The whole flower is most 
pleasing in its rich, graceful beauty, and is 
delightfully fragrant. The plant is uf a bushy, 
symmetrical form, strong and vigorous, with 


rich, green foliage. It is considered ‘‘the 
freest-flowering rose in cultivation,’’ and as 


outdoor bedding as_ for 
in the house during the 


well adapted for 
blooming in pots 
winter. 


Starting House Plants. 
W. A. CLEARWATER, ILLINOIS. 








Plants of any variety, either for foliage or 
for tlowering,should be procured in April and 


May. Small specimens received through the 
mail are more apt to live and grow than 
larger ones and if ordered by express are 


much more expensive. Use small pots or cans 
and shift to larger ones as growth requires 
Provide good rich soil for all plants, but some, 
such as geraninms, roses and bulbs, require 
stronger soil with quite a proportion of well- 
rotted manure or chip dirt. Begonias,fuchsias 
and vines of all kinds,for the window, require 
more leaf mold. When a greater proportion of 
leaf mold is used, less sand will be needed, 
and more frequent watering but not so much 
ata time. Work for a large, healthy growth in 
both foliage and flowering plants, with a 
goodly proportion of branches in the flower- 
ing sorts,as the more branches, the more flow- 
ers. Keep all buds picked off and give plenty 
of root room and you will hardly fail to 
have flowers, next winter, in abundance. 

In the foliage plants,I would work for sy m- 
metry, whenever possible, by not pruning too 
severely. While a great many foliage plants 
bloom, their blossoms are hardly ever very 
pretty, and are always at the expense of the 
foliage. As to kinds to have, know what 
situation you will keen them in, then con- 
sult reliable catalogs, flower journals, and 
the flower department of home papers. A 
good way is to write toa reliable florist, ex- 
plaining the situation in which the plants will 
be this summer and winter, send the amount 
you have to use for flowers and let him judge 
for you. Nine times out of ten you will be 
better pleased than if you did your own seé- 
lecting. 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


War Revenues Proposed. 





Measures must be completed at once to se- 
cure money with which to carry on the war 
with Spain. This matter is taking the form 
of heavy internal revenue taxes and the issue 
of government bonds as may be deemed nec- 
essary. It is estimated the new revenue bill 
will raise over $100,000,000 annually from in- 
creased or from new internal revenue taxes 
and tonnage taxes. Itis to be observed that 
at present no effort is being made to secure 
additional revenue from imports. The bill is 
somewhat different from earlier expectations, 
vet built upon the same general lines. The 
idea of placing a tax upon tea, coffee, petro- 
leum and railroad tickets was abandoned, the 
chief articles taxed being a sharp increase in 
the rate on beer, tobacco, cigars and snuff. 
A big revenue will be secured through the im- 
position of a special license tax upon manu- 
facturers of and dealers in tobacco. Legal 
documents, bank checks, telegraph dis- 
patches, express packages in transmission, 
insurance policies, patent medicines and pro- 
prietary articles must all bear a special stamp 
tax. 

The government loan portion of the biil 
provides for an issue of $500,000,000 in ‘‘coin’’ 
bonds, or so much of this sum as may be nec- 
essary. These are to be issued at not less 
than par, in denominations of $50 and multi- 
ples, redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the 
U § after 10 years and payable in 20 years, 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 %. The bonds 
are to be offered fitst as a@ popular loan, per- 
baps in part through the medium of the post- 
offices the country over. The bill also pro- 
vides for the borrowing, from time to time, at 
a3 % rate, a sum not exceeding $100,000,000 
when deemed necessary to meet public expen- 
ditures, these national obligations taking the 
form of ‘‘certificates of indebtedness.’’ These 
differ from the bond issue, as they are paya- 
ble, with interest, within one year from date 
of issue. 

INCREASED TAXES ON BEER AND TOBACCO, 

New rate Old rate 


Beer, per bbl, $2.00 $1.00 
Tobacco, per lb, 12 -06 
Snuff, per lb, 12 -06 
Cigars, per 1,000, a4.00 €3.00 
Cigarettes, per 1,000, a4.00 e3.00 
Dealers in leaf tob, 624.00 12.00 
Dealers in mfd tob, c4.80 2.40 
Manufacturers of tob, @12.00 6.00 


@ for cigars and cigarettes weighing 3 lbs 
per 1000, less weight $2; 6b dealers whose 
sales do not exceed $10,000 annually, others 
$48 tax; c retail dealers in manyfactured to- 
bacco whose sales do not exceed $10,000 an- 
nually, others $12; d whose annual sales do not 
exceed $10,000, others $24; e weighing not 
over 3 lbs, old rate $1. 

Provisions relating to stamp taxes are ex 
tensive, covering a wide range in grada- 
tion. Nearly every legal instrument must 
pay a tax according to value represented. A 
few examples given here will indicate the 
scope. Bonds issued after June 1 of this year 
must pay a stamp tax of 5c on each $100 of 
face value. The bill provides that all bonds 
issued by the officers of any state, county, 
town or other municipal corporation shall be 
exempt from the stamp taxes, also stock and 
bonds issved by co-operative building and 
loan associations. Bank check, draft, or or- 
der for the payment of any sum of money ex- 
ceeding $20, 2c, promissory note for a sum not 
exceeding $100, 5c; up to 200, 10c; 200 to 350, 
ldc ; 350 to 500, 20c, etc. Upon all packages 
carried a distance exceeding three miles on 
which the express charges do not exceed 25c, 
a stamp tax of Ic, and 25c to $1, 2c. Deed 
when the consideration exceeds $500 and does 
not exceed 1000, 1; up to 2500, 2; 2500 to 5000, 
5, ete. Telegraphic dispatches custing not to 
exceed 25¢c, 1c, and above that 2c; life insur- 
ance policies 20c on each 1000, and fire insur- 
ance 25c, amount of policy not specified ; lease 
50c to 1; mortgage $100 up to 500, 50c; exceed- 
ing 500 and not exceeding 1000, 1; 1000 to 2500, 
2; 2500 to 5000, 5, etc. Passage ticket tu a 
foreign port, if costing less than $30, 1; and 
more than that fgnre 5. Each packet, box, 
bottle or other enclosure, containing patent 
medicine, proprietary article, perfumery, or 
cosmetic, intended to retail] ata sum not ex- 
ceeding 25c, requires a lc stamp; 25c to 50c, 








2c; B0c to Tic, 3c; T5c to $1, 4c; each package 
of chewing gum to retail at 5c, lc; and above 
5c, 2c; all mineral waters and beverages not 
otherwise subject to internal revenue taxes, 
imported or domestic, 1c upon each bottle 
containing 1 pint or less, and 2c when con- 
taining more than 1 pint. Wine, whether do- 
mestic or imported, 2c on each pint bottle and 
4c on larger size. 


The Rye Crop and Its Value. 





Russia’s rye crop averaged 737 million bush- 
els during the five fairly good years of 1892-6. 
Our estimate, in August last, was that her 
1897 crop would be fully 20 % helow the aver- 
age if not more, indicating a productin Rus- 
sia last year of 590 million bushels. In Nov, 
’97, the Russian departmeut of agriculture 
placed it at 592 millions, which the final 
(March) estimate of the central bureau of 
statistics now increases to 609 millions. Aus- 
tria and Germany have not issued their final 
official reports, but their crops are somewhat 
better than appeared probable in August last. 

Russia produces considerably more than 
half the wofid’s rye crop, and has furnished 
27 vut of the 40 millions of last year’s rye that 
has been exported to the ‘‘world’s market’’ 
in western Europe, compared to 31 out of 37 
millions of world’s exportsin like period 
year ago. This export demand for 40 mil- 
lions of rye compared to a movement of only 
22 millions of the full crop of 1894 sufficiently 
emphasizes the European demand for rye this 
season. Aside from Russia, this demand has 
been met mainly by the United States, whose 
exports during the past nine months have 
been nearly 11 million bushels, or almost ex- 
actly double our exports of the ’96 rye crop, 
compared to 12 millions as the whole year’s 
export of our ’91 crop, thus fully confirming 
the foreign demand which we pointed out last 
fall was likely to occur. Russian port stocks 
of rye are now only one-third as much as at 
this date one and two years ago, and half as 
much as on May 1, ’95; interior stocks, so far 
as reported, also much less than 4 year ago. 

Prices of rye have been disappoiuting, in 
spite of this extraordinary demand. This is 
ascribed by the trade to the cheapness of oats, 
the exports of which from the US past nine 
months have been- 52 millions or twice as 
much asin like period last year, with an 
equal gain in oatmeal, while last year’s 
enormous export of corn is also slightly ex- 
ceeded. Exporters have manipulated the rye 
market very cleverly, leaving it alone when 
prices stiffened but buying heavily of actual 
rye on the declines. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF RYE. 
{In cents per bushel.] 


Expts 

Ay Av mil- 

Range at monthly Fiscal yearly lions 

Chicago expt va year exptval bu 

July, 97, 33@42 = 43.3 1898, as6 1l 

Aug, 41@56 48.7 1897, 43 9 

Sept, 46@53 = 51.3 1896, 45 1 

Oct, 44@48 52.4 1895, 56 b 

Nov, 45@48 54.0 1894, 55 b 

Dec, 45@47 54.9 1893, 63 1 

Jan, ’98, 44@48 55.5 1892, 95 12 

Feb, 46@50 56.4 1891, 65 b 

March, 48@50 1890, 57 2 
April, 50@60 





aNine months. bLess than 1,000,000 bushels. 
EE EE 


Markets and Marketing is a subject of uni- 
versal and constant interest to everyone, and 
especially to farmers. That is why ‘we main- 
tain so strong a department of commercial ag- 
riculture and market reports in this journal. 
In addition to this service, the farmer needs 
for reference a book that will give addresses 
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cf reliable commission merchants, rates of 
commission, and full statistics as to supply, 
demand and prizes of all special and staple 
money crops, the course of their prices and 
causes of fluctuating values,and all other data 
that will aid in judging future prospects and 
values of the growing crops. Similar tacts 
are needed about our great live stock indus- 
try, and also about the foreign market for 
American produce. ~ This want is supplied by 
the Arnerican Agriculturist year book and al- 
manac for 1898, the commercial department of 
which is alone worth a five-dolla: bill to any 
intelligent person. Yet this is but one fea- 
ture of the book. The almanac is sent free to 
any person who forwards $1 fora year’s sub- 
scription to this journal beyond the date to 
which he is now paid, or as a new subscriber. 





For the Silo, corn may well be planted in 
drills about 34 ft apart and with kernels from 
two to six inches apart in the row. In a very 
wet season a heavier crop may be harvested 
from plots drilled with a grain drill, every 
tube sowing, but the greater yield of protein 
and other valuable nutrients was found in the 
crop planted with less seed per acre.—[Mich- 
igan Experiment Station. 





Elgin Butter Prices are not especiaily low 
for the time of year. At the opening of May, 
’97, the quotation was lic perlb, two years 
ago 15ic. The average price of Elgin in May, 
95, was 17jc; in ’94, 164c; in ‘93, 23c; in 
92, 19c. 





Our Pension Bill—During the fiscal yeur of 
97 this was the largest on record, $145,588, 826. 
This is more money than was paid out by gov- 
ernment for the navy and Indian depart- 
ments, and for all civil and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures combined. 





Wool in Australia constitutes the principal 
item in the outward trade of that country. 
Out of exports of farm products in one year 
of $125,000,000 about 85 millions were wool. 


Lives on a Farm 


Blood was impure and sores 
Broke Out 


Health and Strength Civen by America’s 
Createst Medicine. 











*T was broken out with sores on my back and 
suffered a great deal of pain. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it purified my blood 
and the sores have all healed. After having the 
grip my kidneys troubled me, but I have felt 
nothing of this difficulty since taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. We live on a farm and I am able 
to work very hard. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
also done my mother much good. When she 
began taking it she had had catarrh for 20 years 
and was not able to breathe through her nose. 
She lost the senses of taste and smell. None 
of the remedies she tried did her any good 
until she began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
One bottle helped her very much and she con- 
tinued taking the medicine until her taste and 
smell were restored. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave 
her a good appetite and it relieved her of 
rheumatism of long standing.’’ Miss Fiora J. 
PuHeEtps, Cincinnatus, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; 6 for $5. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, reliable, 


beneficial. 25c. 
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No. 77. Surrey Harness. Pricc, $16.00. 
As good as sells for $25. 


Wagons. 


sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
3ges, Phactons, Traps, Wagon- 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and fenders, §00. As good as sells for $90. 
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No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 


ELKHART caneisce AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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Good Prices for Live Stock. 


The following condensed table giving the 
results of some of the leading stock sales dur- 
ing the past four or five months proves con- 
clusively that good breeding stock is wanted 
and that raisers are willing to pay liberal 
prices. Herefords lead in values, $3000 being 
the highest price for a bull and $1500 fora 
cow. At one sale 144 animals averaged $407 
and at another 60 averaged $479. More Short- 
horns have been sold than individuals of any 
other breed. The highest price was $800 fora 
cow, while the most salable bull brought $720. 
An Ontario herd of 30 brought an average of 
$270. Angus cattle have brought good prices, 
but not quite so satisfactory as Shorthorns 
and Herefords. 

Among hog men Poland-Chinas continue to 
be decided favorites. Net only have many 
more been sold, but prices are much higher 
than for individuals of any other breed. The 
highest price paid for a single hog was $683. 
Another brought $676, while several sold 
around $500. The best herd average was $216 
for 30 head. 


CATTLE SALES, 
7Bulls~, —Cows., 


: a ee o 3 

Seller ., 8 & a a 

@eotrt res 2 » 2? 

. Zz < <4 sk < i=] 
Fie E. Jones, Ill, S 51 $199 $174 8315 207 gs00 
M. Harman, Til, S #8 73% 6 — 8 — 
¥. Andrews & Son, Neb, S 34 146 146 25 1445 5 
J. Wilson, Il), Ss 22 115 14 —- 13 = — 
E. Stewardson, Ill, 8 12 117 1462, — 1107 — 
John McIsaacs, Ont, S 30 270 384 720 170 350 
R. E. Owens, Ia, S [45 115 102 2 124 250 
F, A. wt Ia, S 50 234 189 400 260 505 
L. Brodsky, Ia 8 40 163 121 205 177 365 
Frank Bates, Ill, S 12 112 12% 20 93 105 
J. Blottingham &Son,Tll, S 2 68 -_-_ —- — 
J. R. Crawford, Ia, S 42 18 195 310 177 405 
A. Johnston, Neb, 8 310 — — — a 
Chaffee Bros, Neb, : 19 14 — a 

A. Cooley & Sons, Ia, 35 143 179 535 137 

©. S. Cross, Kan, ttds 18 407 433 3,000 380 1,500 
H. M. Hill, Kan, Hds 34 394 378 550 397 755 
I. A, Funkhouser, etc, Kan, Hds 60 479 468 760 491 900 
Scott & Marsh, Mo, Hds 93 215 194 250 236 400 
G. W. Harlan, Mo, Hds 29 252 202 450 278 480 
T. F. B. Sotham, Mo, Hds 50 342 3671,575 316 475 
W. S. Karnaghan, la, A 44 121 109 280 126 250 
Henry Lucas, Ia, A 30 125 109 160 133 220 
Charles Escher & Son,Ia, A 48 117 148 235 133 205 
M. A. Martin, Ia, A 37 150 142 200 146 265 
J. Tyson & Co, Ia, 2 49 132 141 325 130 310 
T. J. McCreary, Kan, —- — 50 — 270 
W. J. Hayes, O, fins 108 84 199 525 80 315 


= Shorthorns Hds, Herefords; A, Angus; Hns, Hol 
Steins, 
HOG SALES. 
Seller No High- 
*Breed sold Av est 
A Ly Wilson, Iowa, P-C 30 $216 $676 
F. Orr, Iowa, P-C 41 39 100 
Fithtow George, Mo, P-C 47 80 235 
Kirkpatrick, etc, Mo, P-C 45 57 295 
J. A. Judd, P-C 45 47 220 
F. M. Gail, Mo, P-C 55 59 298 
E. H. Ware, III, P-C 44 53 ees 
Osborn & Downs, Iowa, P-C _ 37 150 
W. A. Jones, Ia, P-C 26 134 501 
— & Heyl, Mo, P-C — 81 232 
F. Schooler, Mo, P-C 47 47 156 
Saldwell & Wilson, Ia, P-C _ 75 550 
Combination, Iowa, P-C 37 134 501 
8S. E. Shellenbarger, O, P-C 60 62 683 
A. J. Lytle, Iowa, P-C 49 95 30 
Combination, Spring- 
tield, Il], B - 43 217 
M. K. Prine, Ia, B _ 40 60 
8S. E. Morton, Ohio, D-J 58 32 _ 
* P-C, Poland-China; B, Berkshire; D-J, 


Duroc-Jersey. 


I 
Cream Difficult to Churn. 
Cc. M, CLAUSS, CONNECTICUT. 





My experience does not exactly agreé with 
recent examples in your paper,though I do not 
want to dispute the efficiency of the remedies 
proposed in certain cases. [ have tried Mr 
Bennett’s remedy of heating the milk of this 
cow, with the result that the cream turned 
bitter before it ripened and there was no 
improvement in churning. 

Finally I followed the plan outlined by 
Prof H. W. Conn. _ I took one pint of cream 
from a fresh cow, heated it in a water bath to 
70 % and ripened it. Then I took two quarts 
cream (stripper and good cream mixed), heat- 
ed it ina water bath to 155 %, held it there for 
at least 15 minutes, and then cooled it down 
to 70%, when the first ripened cream was add- 
ed to ripen the whole starter, taking care to 
keep the temperature as even as possible all 
the time. When ripe, this starter, with the 


exception of one pint, is added to the whole 
mass of cream to be churned, after same has 
been heated in water bath tu 70%. The ripen- 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


ing takes only about 24 hours and there is no 
great difficulty in churning. In summer 30 
minutes is required, in winter one hour and 
even a little longer, though I must confes 
that even under this treatment churning with 
this cow’s cream takes a little longer than 
without, but if this cow’s cream is nut treat- 
ed in above manner the butter refuses to 
come. The cream froths and foams and takes 
up two to three times the space, but no butter 
forms, even after churning for eight hours. 
The pint of ripened cream reserved out of the 
starter is used to set the starter for the next 
churning. Iam not able to determine why 
the cream from this particular cow should 
act in this way. I would have sold or butch 
ered her long since, if she did not happen to 
be otherwise an excellent milker. 





Dairying in England. 


Cc. W. T. DAVIS. 





To say the least we are, although we do not 
like to acknowledge it, tremendvuusly behind 
the times in dairying. This is because of the 
slowness of the British farmer to -adopt any 
new-fangled ideas, as he is pleased to term 
them, referring of course to science, which 
has been so useful in advancing modern dai- 
trying. Our neighbors on the cuntinent, the 


Danes, we acknowledge to hold the first place 
in butter production, although their cattle and 
pastures are much inferior to our own. 

But England is at last awakening to the 





tionize modern dairying as the separator, 
which is rapidly coming into use everywhere, 
Many English factories have adopted the ra. 
diator or combined separator and churning, 
producing almost immediately butter from 
milk. We import more butter than we pro. 
duce at home. One-third of our cheese is im. 
ported and all the oleomargarine which ig 
consumed comes from abroad. 

It is just lately thas we have begun to im. 
port fresh milk from France. This is cooled 
previous to being sent over here. The origin 
of the milk is probably doubtful and may in- 
troduce disease which might otherwise not 
have occurred. Imported milk must needs have 
some chemical preservative added which is 
greatly deleterious, and here the British farm. 
er has the advantage of the foreigner if he is 
only energetic enough to profit by it and pro- 
duce a good article. 

The dairy trade is looking up greatly in 
England at the present and even if we do im- 
port most of our butter and cheese, surely we 
ought to be able to provide milk for the popu- 
lace and this is in the end the most profitable 
business. 

aii 


Feeding Ewes and Lambs.—My ewes have 
free access to bran at all times. They are fed, 
for roughness, shredded fodder and run in 
blue grass pasture until the first of January, 
After January, in addition to the fudder, they 
get clover hay and grain onceaday. They 
are fed outside of the barn unless the weath- 








PROFITABLE MILCH COWS 


The beautiful Jerseys shown in the accompanying illustration are part of the celebrated 


herd kept on the Kellogg stock farm, 


Cumberland Co, 
high bred and have been winners at agricultural fairs. 
much more profitable well kept and well bred animals are thah common stock. 


These cows are exceedingly 
The records of this herd show how 
In addition to 


Jersey cattle, this farm also bas a splendid herd of hogs and a number of fine driving horses. 


In spite of the low prices for blooded stock for the past few years, 


the Kellugg peuple have 


made money and are more enthusiastic than ever in their business. 


fact of her being left behind and 1s now try- 
ing to improve dairying in many ways. A 
great deal is being done in the education of 
farmers’ sons and daughters by means of the 
dairy institutes which are established in va- 
rious parts of the country and to which schol- 
arships are granted by the county councils. 
Where this is not possible migratury vans 
with dairy utensils and instructors travel 
through the country holding classes and giv- 
ing instruction, both practical and theoretical, 
in dairy work to those who care to join them, 
the courses usually lasting about six weeks 
or so. 

The old-fashioned farmer who goes in for 
dairying as a rule produces butter of the vil- 
est description and in the most filthy manner 
imaginable and then has the cheek to wonder 
why it doesn’t sell. This butter being such 
an inferior article floods our markets with 
foreign products, which consequently lowers 
prices and farmers then grumble at agricul- 
tural depression. Why is the Dane so success- 
ful a dairyman? Because he is well educated 
in his profession. He adopts all the modern 
theory and practice obtainable, even going so 
far in many Danish factories as to ripen cream 
by means of bacteria. Last, but not least, he 
is content to lead the simplest of lives, sub- 
sisting upon the most frugal fare possible. 
Doing most of his labor without assistance he 
is able to accept prices which hardly recom- 
pense him for labor expended. 

No invention has done so much to revolu- 


er is very stormy, when they are given their 
grain inside. The grain mixture consists of 
one part corn, one part oats and one part hran 
by measure. My lambs begin to come about 
Feb 20 and as soon as they are able to eat, 
which is in about two weeks, they are given a 
little of the grain mixture. In addition to 
this grain and hay, I feed my sheep beets 
whenever I have them. This keeps them in 
good condition and the lambs are ready for 
sale whenever the price warrants their dise 
posal. The lambs are provided with a creep 
as soon as they are large enough to eat and 
are given extra feed. With this treatment, 
they do exceedingly well.—[W. H. Thorn- 
burg, Indiana. 


Controlling Unruly Horned Animals.— Fasten 
a stout stick about six feet long to the horns, 
allowing it to project 
equally on either side of 
the head. Perpendicular 
to this place a stick four 
feet long and fasten it to 
the lower part of the head 
by means of the ring in 
the bull’s nose, or in the 
case of any other animal 
a strap just back of the muzzle. Bind the 
sticks securely together where they cross. 
Place ropes in the three ends. get behind the 
animal, and he can be easily managed, as 
great leverage is secured. If he tries to run 
straight ahead pulling on the upright will 
throw the head up in the air.—[A. L. W. 




















The Family Horse. 





The illustration shows a desirable type ofa 
family horse common in some parts of the 
east. This one is almost ten years old, 
quite speedy, but has tu work on the farm 
constantly. This type of horse 1s gradually 
supplauting the clumsy breeds that were so 
popular a few years ago. On the ordinary 
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farm a horse with a good deal of action and 
endurance is required rather than one of great 
weight. The very heavy horses are profitan.e 
if they can be raised and sold to city dray- 
men or others who do heavy teaming. The 
coach horse type is becoming quite popular 
but if to it can be added a little more speed, 
it will be all the more popular. 


cont commences 

This Excelsior Cheese Coating, that is now 
being put on the market, is a mighty good 
thing. It is the purest refined paraffin, col- 
ored with a vegetable coloring to the natural 
color of cheese. It seems that several large 
manufacturers of cheese have been using im- 
mense quantities of this paraffin wax in its 
pure white state, and coloring it themselves 
before applying it tothe cheese to keep out 
the air and to preserve the quality of the 
cheese. The producers of this wax at once de- 
cided to do the coloring themselves and fur- 
nish the article complete for cheese makers 
everywhere. We believe it will pay every 
cheese maker to drop a postal to the Standard 
Oil company, 26 Broadway, New York, ask- 
ing for particulars about this preparation, 
which information will be sent you free if you 
mention that American Agriculturist said so. 


Answers to Questions. 


Swollen Leg.—C. R. (Miss) has a horse 
whose legs swell pe after a hard drive or 
when he stands in the stable over night. Of 
late the swelling does not go all away when 
used and the leg is sore on the inside. This 
trouble is caused by a weakening of the lym- 
phatics of the leg. Mix 1 oz acetate of lead 
and 2 oz tincture of arnicain1 qt of water. 
Shake up well and rub ona little 3 timesa 
day. Mix 4 0z sulphate of iron and 4 oz ni- 
trate of potassium, divide into 24 doses and 
give one morning and night in bran mash. 
Repeat this quantity if necessary. 


Black Tails.—H. A. K. (N Y) has pigs two 
nen old: the tails have turned black. This 
a disease peculiar to some young pigs, but 
ry canse is not well understood. It is saidifa 
small piece is cut off the end it will prevent it. 
After the whole of thetail has become affect- 
ed it will likely drop off and usually does the 
pig no harm. The trouble can soiuetimes be 
stopped by rubbi ng the tails once a day with 
a little oxide of zinc ointment. ‘This is made 
by mixing 1 0z oxide of zinc with 2 oz vas- 
eline. 





Urination.—Mrs S.C. S. (N C) wantsa 
Teinedy fora mare which does not urinate 
while in harness. This is a habit with some 
animals and the only remedy is to remove the 
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harness when necessary. If the animal is all 
right at other times, there is no use trying 
medicines. If not, give her 4 oz doses of ni- 
trate of potassium 3 times a day for one week, 
then skip a week and give again. 


Lameness.—J. W. M. (Fla) has a three-year- 
old colt which is lame in one of its forelegs 
but he cannot locate it. The colt has a bog 
spavin also on each hock joint, but 1s not 
lame on them. It is likely the lameness is in 
the front foot. Blister it around the coronet 
with cantharides 2 drams, lard 10z. Repeat 
this in 3 weeks, if not better. Blister the bog 
spavins every third week until they disappear, 
witb the following: Biniodide of mercury 2 
drams, lard 20z, mix and apply as much as 
necessary. 


Impotent Jack.—F. R. S. wants a remedy 


for an impotent jack. Feed on good oats and 
hay, give the animal plenty of exercise and 
give 5 grains of cantharides and 1 dram of 
sulphate of iron at a dose morning and night 
in a small bran mash for a week, then skip a 
week and give again, and so on during the 
seasun, 








Lame Mare.—L. V. has a mare which is 
lame in the shoulder. If the anima! has been 
lame for a length of time it is likely the lame- 
ness is in the foot instead of the shoulder. 
Have her well examined. If itis in the shoul- 
der, rub the part well once a day with a little 
soap liniment and do not work her. 





Deranged Teat.—_P. E. (Pa) had a young 
cow with her first calf and after the calf was 
taken away oue of her teats gradually dried 
up. Also a number of brood sows ‘lost their 
pigs. That quarter of the udder had chronic 
inflammation, which arrested the secretions of 
milk. The treatment would have been to 
bathe it with hot water 3 times a day, and aft- 
er each bathing to have rubbed 1t well with 
camphorated oi!. As to the cause of the sows 
losing their pigs, it was likely the result of 
bad management or of the condition of the 
weather. 


Eczema.—G. W. M. (N Y) has a horse 
which rubs his tail and mane. Wash the parts 
well with soap and water and when dry rub 
on a little of the following: Biniodide of mer- 
cury 2drams, lard 4o0z. Repeat in two weeks 
if necessary. 


Dehorning.—G. L. (N Y) wants to know if 
chemicals can be used to dehorn calves, if the 
calf is young, say inside of 3 weeks old. 
Chemicals can be applied to prevent the horns 
from growing. Caustic potash is the best. 
The button should be felt for and the caustic 
rubbed on it, taking care not to jet it spread. 
In three days apply again. Two applications 
are usually enough. 


Stringy Milk.—T. C. C. (N Y) wants a 
remedy for stringy milk. This trouble is 
caused by a bacteria and the only remeidy is to 
make everything in connection with the milk 
as clean as possible. Wash and dry well the 
cow’s udder and teats ana if there is any dirt 
about their legs have it removed before milk- 
ing. There is no medicine of any use for 
this trouble. The trouble usually disappears 
when the cows are turned out to pasture. 


Ticks.—A. G: I never heard of ticks kill- 
ing cattle even if they got into the animal’s 
ears. There isa probability that death re- 
sulted from something else. But if it was 
really caused by ticks the coal oil would be a 
safe remedy to use to kill them. 

ee 

A Light Bean Crop in California is probable 
this year. Ventura and Santa Barbara, the 
principal bean counties, have suffered excep- 
tionally from the drouth and no beans at all 
will be grown except on irrigated land. 



























and Poultry. Contains a full 
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WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 

\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

. ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

1 DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH: 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


a SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ADDRESS WILUAMS BROS.ITHAGA,N.VS 











MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-% Cedar Shingles $1. "60 per M. per M. (any quantity) 
am. Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Materia!, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all tT vy second mane and new material. 

HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 
pateses a 


and Chicags Pos Sane Bulding. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 











New York State 
Veterinary College. 


Established at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
by Chapter 153, Laws of 1894. 

The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
struction for undergraduates and postgraduates, Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. Regu- 
lar graded course, three years of nine months each, 
Highest requirements for matriculationand graduation, 
Entrance by Regents’ ‘Veterinary Student Certifi- 
cate,” or by examination Sept. 13, 1898. Instruction 
begins Sept. 22, 1898. 

Tuition free to New York State students. 


For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 





VICTOR | incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 





self- ulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. 


GEO. ERTEL O0., QUING 
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Brown or White Eggs? 


There is no discrimination made in our 
city ; all prefer good large eggs regardless of 
color.—[F. W. B. Co, St Louis, Mo. 

No difference in price.—[B. A. & Co, New 
Orleans, La. 

We do not see any difference in the price of 
dark eggs or white ones in a general way ; oc- 
casionally some customer will pay a little 
more woney for a crate of dark eggs than for 
white ones.—[F. A. R., Buffalo, N Y. 

This derends on quantity of brown eggs 
here. Brown color might add lc per doz.—[F. 
H. B. & Co, Boston, Mass. 

Brown eggs preferred. Price averages Ic 
per doz over white.—|J. P. W., Phila, Pa. 

The dark brown egg is prefetred in the Bos- 
ton market. During the spring months when 
all eggs are fresh, there 1s little difference in 
price, but during the falland winter months 
there is occasioually a difference of 10 or 11 
cents per dozen between an ordinary white 
egg and the fancy dark brown when sold in a 
small way.—[W. H. R., Boston, Mass. 

catensienieiilalimaapania 

Cheap Henhouse.—Inquiries 
cheap benhouses have been received. The 
one shown in the illustration can be made 
for $16 to $20, and wili answer fora flock of 


for plans of 























30 fowls of average size. If more fowls are 
kept, not over 50 shoukd be housed together, 
but by uniting two or more of these small 
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houses end-to-end, with continuons walls and 
roof, the accommodations can be increased 
to any extent desired. The building is 16 ft 


long and 10 {ft wide, and is similar to the 
houses used by Buffinton, Hunter, Shoe- 


maker aud other practical poultrymen. Half 
the space is occupied by an open scratching 
































shed, which should have a curtain of oiled 
ecvtton cloth in front for stormy weather. 
The diagram shows the interior plan, which 
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u 
needs little explanation. A board to catch 
droppings is placed under the roosts, and the 


nest boxes are often kept under the dropping 
board, for seclusion and economy of space. 
By waking the building higher, a passageway 


for the attendant can be partitioned off at 
the rear. This arrangement is convenient 
where these buildings are joined in along 


series. 


A New Style of Bank Poultry House.—The 
poultry house shown herewith is built into a 


bank and faces south. The wall up to the 
surface is of rough stone. There is no door at 
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the east end to let in the cold, the door being 
on the south,where the roofis cut as for a dor- 
immer window. One enters and passes through 
to the back side of the house, where there is 
a walk behind the pens. Such a house can be 
made any length, keeping the pens equal in 
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POULTRY AND BEES 


number on each side of the doorway. This 
arrangement probably gives the warmest poul- 
try house that can be built. 

Mules for the Government.—Reported 1800 
have just been purchased in St Louis, Louis- 
ville, in Tenn abd Ky. This in addition to 
1000 earlier secured. 


THE APIARY. 


Making Hives and Securing Swarms. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 





Many of the best beekeepers use the sim- 
plest form of bive—merely a box without top 
or bottom, with a rabbet in the upper inside 
edges of the end pieces to hang the frames 
in. Make the hives 20 in long, 1 ft wide and 
10 in deep, outside measurements. Rabbet 
the end pieces, as just mentioned. Makea 
top piece from a plain board large enough 
to cover the hive, and nail cleats on the 
ends to prevent warping. Have a bottom 
board as wide as the hive and 4 in longer. 
Nail cleats 3 in wide under each end. These 
will prevent it warping and hold’ it up from 
the ground. Nail @-in strips upon the upper 
surface, next the outside, except in front. 
Leave them off the front to make an entrance. 
These strips will raise the hive off the bot- 
tom board. Put eight frames in the hive. The 
frames 1uay be made of j-in lumber, and of 
such a size thas when hung in the hive there 
will bea 21n space between them and the 
sides, bottom and cover of the hive. Such 
frames as these are the regular Langstroth 
size. viz, 175-8 in Jong and 91-8 deep. The 
top bar is 191-8 in long. The rabbets in the 
end pieces are }in deep. The stuff of which 
the frames are is sawed out 3 in thick. 

For a super to put on top of the hive, make 
a box, without top or bottom, the same size 
as the top of the hive. Make it of 5-8-in stuff 
and 4 5-8 indeep. Put partitions across it 4}in 
apart. These partitions should be of half- 
inch stuff 4} in wide. Nail 3-in strips of tin 
to the bottom of these partitions and to the 
bottom edges of the ends. These strips of 
tin will project 1-8 in and furnish ledges for 
supporting the sections that are slid down 
between the partitions. Such a super will 
hold 28 sections of the regular pound size. 
Before putting in the sections, strips uf comb 
foundation should be fastened to the top bar 
of each section. This can be done by dip- 








melted 
edge 
The 
one 


ping the edge of the foundation in 


beeswax and then quickly setting the 
down on the top bar of the section. 
foundation will cause the bees to build 
comb nice and straight in each section. 
When the honey flow comes on, as will be 
shown by the bees building little pieces of 
white combs along the top bars, and by their 
whitening their combs near the top bars, the 
super of sectiuns should be set upon the hive 
and the lime cover used as a cover to the 
super. When the bees have partly completed 
the combs in this super, if can be raised and 
another one similar to it placed beneath it, 
Work will then be continued in both. A lit. 
tie smoke will be needed for this operation. 
When the upper one is completed, that is, the 
combs all sealed over, most of the bees can 
be driven duwn with smoke, the super re- 
moved, and set down near the entrance of 


the hive and the few remaining bees driven 
gut with sioke. 
When the bees swarm they will, of course, 


cluster upou some tree or bush near-by, 
Hives should be all in readiness, the fraines 
being furnished with a narrow strip of comb 
foundation, so that the bees will start in each 
frame and build a comb inside of each. When 
a swarm comes out, the old hive can be movy- 
ed away to a new location, and the new hive 
set upon the old stand. If the bees have clus- 
tered upon a small twig or limb that can be 
eut off w.th a sharp knife or saw, this may be 
done, and the bees carried and shaken off in 
front of the new hive, when they wiil at once 


run in and hive themselves. Ifthis cannot 
be done, then they must be shaken off intoa 
basket, a cloth thrown over them to prevent 


their coming out, and then carried to this 
hive, the cloth taken off, and the bees shaken 
out in front of the hive, when they will run 
in, and thus be hived. As a rule, bees are 
very good natured when they swarm, but it is 
well for the novice to protect himself with a 
veil until he has gained confidence. Get the 
bees hived as soon as possible after they have 
clustered. They usually remain as long as 
an hour before staiting for the woods, and 
sometimes they stay several hours, but it is 
best to hive them soon, that they may not be 
lost. 





Our Foreign Trade in Honey is not large, 
amounting to $22,368 last year, going mostly 
to the li K, with N ¥ and San Francisco chief 
loading points. Exports of beeswax in ’97 
were 195,048 lbs, worth $56,462. 














FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 





(Trade Mark.) 


Swanson Rhenmatie Cure Co., Chicago. 
and tell you what it has done for me. 
not sleep at night at all. 
away and I was — and pale. 
relief. Sol usec 
God and you for my recovery. 
Toledo, Ala., March 16, 1898. 


Icould not walk one-half mile without resting four or five times. 
I was treated by sixteen physicians, but none of them gave me anything but temporary 
your wonderful “5 DROPS,” and I can work with as much ease as I ever could, aud [ want to thank 
There are plenty of witnesses here to my recovery. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia 


Cured by “5 Drops” After Sixteen 
Physicians Failed to Gure. 


Gentlemen :—I would like to thank you for your great Remedy “5 DROPS” 
I had Rheumatism for three years andjlI suffered with such severe pain I could 


My right leg had perished 


Gratefully yours, Henry Goode, 


AS WELL AND SOUND AS EVER. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co.. Chicage. Gentlemen: 


for me. 
could not move without help and have never been elearo 


f It is with pleasure that I tell you what “5 DROPS” has done 
Eight years ago I was stricken down with Inflammatory Rheumatism and was prostrate for three months. 
f pain, being very stiff in my Knees and at times so that I 


could not walk, and about a year ago it attacked me in the arms, and I have suffered from that more or less until six 
weeks ago when L[ procured a bottle of your “5 DROPS,” the best of all medicines, and after taking two doses the 


pain had entirely ceased. 


I continued to take the medicine until the bottle was empty, and to-day I am as well 


and sound as I ever was, and all the stiffness and nervousness have gone from my joints and my limbs are as 


limber as ever. 


I am 57 years old.and have lived here in Montgomery County. Illinois, for 33 years, and I am ever 


ready to sing the praises of “5 DROPs.” J. 0. Tannehill, Coffeen, Il., March 3, 1898. 


“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Earache, Toothache, Heart 
Weakness, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness. 


FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGER ‘site's sutrsr tags Siomue’” A'sasite*usihe wil const dua 


large bottles (300 doses), $1.00, 3 bottles for $2.50. 
in new territory. Write us to-day. 


Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 


A sample bottle will convince you. Also, 
Agents wanted 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 


LYON& HEALY, 16 Adams St..Chicaaa 
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BABY CARRIAGES %'s°>- 


Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices without ask 
ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save deal-\$18.00 Carriages for $9.00 
BeAlK. ers’ profits. Large il-\§12. “6 - . 
Dy lustrated catalogue| $5.00 “ “ $2.50 
MA jfree AddressCASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
164 West Van Buren Street, B- 42, Chieago,[ll, 
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Agents Wanted 


“Che World's 
(inknown” 


Grandest Book of the Period 


Descriptive of the Greatest Achievements 
of the Grandest Century: 











ISTORY, record, and story of all the least known countries of the Globe, 
Insular and Continental, and the progress being made for their reclamation 
to the loftiest purposes of the highest civilization. 

“The World’s Unknown” affords the fullest, latest and authentic infor- 

mation upon the following subjects of immediate interest and importance: 
Report of the most recent expeditions into Thibet, country of mystery and mira¢le, 
whose people resent with savage fury the appearance of any foreigner among them. 

History of the gold discoveries in Alaska and the Northwest Territory, with 
complete information respecting all the gold bearing districts of that country, and 
the present means of development. 

The story of Arctic exploration, giving results, adventures, and discoveries of 
all the noted expeditions that have entered the Polar regions from the first (the 
Cabot Brothers) in 1497, to the last (Nansen, Peary and Andree) in 1895-97. 

NANSENS NARROW ESCAPE FROM A BEAR Description of South and Central America, their ancient civilizations and pres- 
(Reduced original) ent conditions. 
History and development of the Dark continent, the Transvaal Republic, diamond and gold fields of South Africa, the contention between 
Boer and Uitlander, Matabela insurrection, and a complete reco.d of Mid-Continent discoveries of the greaicst hunters, travellers, and explorers. 
Annals of the great navigators in their voyages among islands of the Pacific, Hawaii the Beautiful, and the annexation question; Tahiti, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, Malay Archipelago, and the Philippine Islands, now in rebellion against Spain. 

History of the Land of the Mikado, the wonderful Kingdom of Japan, its people and resources, including description of the war of 1894. 

The Story of China, Empire of the yellow robe, country of exclusion and dragons, whose ports lave recently been opened to foreign commerce. 

Siberia, Vast territory of coming opportunity, land of exile, now rapidly developing by construction of the Trans-Siberian railway. 

The War in Cuba, the savagery of Weyler, crime and concentration, desolation of the island, stories of violation, starvation and slaughter, 

including description of the blowing up of the Maine, and allthe attendant horrors. Report of the Board of Inquiry, and dogs of war baying in 


their leash. 








The Least Known Parts of the World 





‘The World’s Unknown” is an encyclopedia of travels and adventures in all the lands of the earth; a combination of geography, natural 
history, and a representation of the wild races of mankind. It is exciting with thrilling incident; beneficent with invaluable information. It 
describes savage people of all climes, cannibals, pigmies, amazons, their costumes, beliefs and superstitions, and is replete with stirring battles 
and adventures With elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotomi, gorillas, orang-outangs, crocodiles, big snukes, and other creatures of jungle and wave. 


OVER S300 MARVELS OF THE ENGRAWVER’S ART 


Every subject treated is copiously and 
magnificently exemplified by splendid 
engravings of original design, and every 
one full of spirit. and of fine execution. 

“The World’s Unknown” is a superb 
quarto volume of over 600 pages, printed 
on the best super paper, made especially 
for this publication. 


A MILLION COPIES 


of this great book will be sold by the 
opening of the twentieth century. A work 
so useful and beautiful must be placed in 
every home in this land. 


Prices and Styles of Binding 


Illuminated Samite Cloth, beautiful 
side and back stamped in gold 





and color, postpaid, 83.00 
English Drawing Room Edition, 
postpaid, $3.50 


Parlor Edition, the most elegant and 
durable of all, full gold edges, 
side and back, postpaid, $4.75 


AGENTS WANTED 


This is really a chance, which, like for- 
tune, knocks only once at every one’s 
door. Send for descriptive circular and 
learn more about its contents and the 
golden opportunity which we are offering 
earnest workers to make big money on an 
absolute certainty. 

Are you out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages? If so, 
join us for big cash profit. You need no 
capital or experience. Books shipped on 


eredit. We have special plans and lines ‘ aa 5 : 3 . 
of work, by the use of whfth you cannot TRAMWAY BEING BUILT OVER CHILKOOT PASS 


erro Address QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


(AGENCY DEPT.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 














Send 30 cents to cover the cost of mailing it. Write quick. 
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AMERICAN 





F{GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPY RIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ealved up to January i. 1899; Feb. ‘99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al) foreign countries 
82.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of tie publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise. we 
will esteem ita favor if they wi:l ae vise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 7, 1898. 

















Sugar may hold at higher prices for a year 
hence, if not two years. There will be no 
crop in Cuba this season, the dronth bids fair 
to greatly curtail Califurnia’s production, and 
European sugar can get into the American 
markets only by paying the full duty. Good 
time to keep on pushing the beet sugar in- 
dustry. 





The increased sales of seeds this spring, as 
reported to American Agriculturist by the 
trade and summarized in our special report 
last week, ara highly significant of better 
prosperity among farmers. It looks like more 
potatoes and onions were being planted than 


is perhaps best for the future of prices, but 
we regret the falling off in the sowing of 
clover. It is surprising how closely these 


special reports by American Agriculturist are 
foliowed by market gardeners, big farmers 
and by the trade—these men realize what 
such information is worth. 
<ineepianeeme 

The fine open spring weather has already 
started the annual crop of swindlers. The 
country seems swarming with rogues trying 
to get farmers to sign various papers, which 
by some hocus-pocus later on turn out to be 
promissory notes or orders fur a lot of more or 
less worthless goods. Some of the fake agents 
are trying to seli old recipes for new prices, 
others are trying to get big prices for old va- 
rieties of plants and trees freshly named and 
illustrated. It is a good rute always to be po- 
lite to an agent, but never to mistake him for 
a saint or a philanthropist. 

—_ 

One whose judgment and experience enti- 
tles his words to great weight writes us the fol- 
lowing, which briefly and fitly suws up nu- 


merous similar letters inspired by the same 
editorial which are reaching us in every mail: 
‘*Your clear, patriotic and in every way ex- 
cellent review of the present war situation in 
American Agricultarist last week, cannot but 
do much guvod, as there are probably thou- 


EDITORIAL 


sands of readers who have not followed the 
rapid course of events and who have not 
been able to form a clear idea of the causes 
and probable outcome of this war. To all 
these your admirable editorial will, in the 
fewest possible words, give a very clear and 
impartial understanding of the situation.”’ 

PaaS eS. SD 

‘*You are everlastingly right in your edito- 

rial on the farmer and the public school, in 
the April 23 issue,’’ writes one of the leading 
educators. Equally cordial letters from par- 
ents are reacbing us from all quarters. Bet- 
ter schools and better administration of 
school affairs is a problem in which the rural 
community is wide-awake, because vitally in- 
terested. American Agriculturist will bave 
more to say on this subject, and hopes to 
blaze the way that, when properly cleared 
and straightened, will give our rural children 
even better educational facilities than their 
city cousins enjoy. ’Tis a big contract in- 
deed, but you do your part, we will do ours. 

i Se 

Our opinion is asked of the so-called ‘‘zo- 

operative associations,’’ in one or two of the 
large cities that offer to sell at wholesale to 
these who will pay them a membership fee of 
$5 per year. We are not partial to this scheme, 
as one can usuaily buy equally as good ar- 
ticles at just as low prices for cash by trading 
with any big house, like Wanamaker’s for ex- 
ample, that will be glad enough to serve you 
without charging yon $5 a year for the priv- 
ilege of doing business with them. Let it be 
understood also that true co-operation does 
not consist in selling goods at cost. Co-op- 
erative distribution consists of selling goods 
at a fair profit, paying a moderate interest on 
the capital invested, allowiug for reserves and 
depreviation, and then dividing the remain- 
der of the earnings not as dividends on cap- 
ital but as rebates on the members’ trade. 
Co-operation is nota new method of trans- 
acting business so much as it 1° a new way 
of dividing the profits—to those whose trade 
or labor made the protits possible. 

cceaiidliltatittiapereciaenes 


Hired heip can hardly be mentioned with- 
out bringing in the question of morality. Yet 
who shall have the hardihood to set up one 
code of morality for the employed and anoth- 
er for the employer? Whyis the woman rnin- 
ed while the man goes free? What neighbor- 
hood but would be glad tu attribute its own 
sins to ‘‘the hired man.’’ Let us raise up 
our youth of both sexes to shun evil—to be 
the strong, pure men and women that our he- 
loved country will need even more in the fu- 
ture than in the past. The farm is the ideal 
place to reara fainily—its best crop is the 
children. Because the inevitable tendency ot 
population is toward the city, makes all the 
more deinand upon the country for strength 
of character that will lifts up the city—not 
weakness of purpose that adds fnel to the 
flames. Happy the youth whose parents have 
bred in him an invincible determination to 
dg right, and who knows from whence com- 
eth help. Upon such youth, of both sexes, 
rests the future weifare of the world. 





Positive progress has been made in the com- 
paratively recent past in the reduction of in- 
terest charges. The refunding of farm mort- 
gages, particularly in the west, where rates 
have been exorbitant, goes speedily on, and 
we confidently hope the time will come when 
our agricultural classes, with the best secur- 
ity on earth, will be able to secure money at 
rates relatively a3 low as is their brother in 
manufacturing and industrial circles. Banks 
and capitalists with money to loan make the 
point that while real estate securities are un- 
questionably safe, they are slow compared 
with other classes. Granting whatever truth 
there may be in this assertion, the ditference 
in interest rates has been altogether too great. 
With the wealthy railroads refunding their 
obligations at 34%, and with commercial 
loans in the middle and eastern states made 
at 4 to 6 %, there is no rhyme nor reason in 
demanding 10 to 12 %, or even worse, on farm 
property,as 1s done in some parts of the west. 
Were it possible to secure money on farm 
property at rates relatively as low as on other 
classes of securities, what relief it would bring 
to agriculture! How many thousands of acres 
of unprofitable, or perhaps idle, lands might 








be turned to account, affordiug remunerative 
employment to a vast army ready and willing 
to put into use hand and brain! 
sida 
What is profiton a crop? We find a good 
illustration in the account of cost of ten acres 
of hops in Otsego county, N Y, printed in our 


Jan 29 issue. All the items of labor and ma. 
terials used in growing this crop are fully 
set forth, including taxes on land and build. 
ings and depreciation cn the kiln, poles, tools, 
etc, at the rate of 10 % of their value yearly. 
Both of these last items are properly charged 
against the crop, but of the $88 worth of bone 
and ashes applied it would be only fair to say 
that at least $30 worth remain in the soil for 
this year’s crop—and probably this is too low, 
But with this allowance, the figures show a 
net balance of $126 for use of the land, valued 
at $750. Here we have a net profit on such in- 
vestment of nearly 17 %, or of 11 % over the cost 
of borrowed money, after paying the farmer 
full market prices for all the labor he orhigs 
teams or help put into the crop. That’s good 
enough, if we could only be sure of it year 
after year. Here aye the facts in a nutshell: 


Received for 8140 lbs hops at 13c, $1058 
Labor and materials, on crop 
(including taxes), $672, depre- 
ciation at 10 %, 250, 922 
$ 126 


Net for use of land (worth $750), 


A theoreticai agricultural paper says the 
American Maize Propaganda is a farce, that 
it is run by alot of politicians for government 
pap, and that itis ali folly to attempt to in- 
crease either the domestic or foreign cousump- 
tiun of corn. Which is about as much as the 
average of such papers know of practical things. 
The fact is, this organization is self-support- 
ing,and is an earnest effort on the part of pro- 
ducers of corn, feeders of coin and mannufac- 
turers of corn food products, to increase the 
use of corn and everything made, wholly or 
in part from corn, without waiting upon goy- 
ernment. It is maintained that government 
should properly advance corn interests at the 
Paris exposition, ete, as a part of the U S de- 
partment of agriculture’s work, but not a cent 
is being asked by the American maize prop- 
aganda as a society for ifs own treasury. The 
object is to get the benefit of whatever co- 
operation government can give, in maintain- 
ing and increasing the foreign market for 
beef, pork, dairy produce, etc, as weil as 
for corn in the grain and human food products 
made therefrom, but the organization is en- 
deavoring to do for itself a lot of work along 
this line that no amount of official red tape 
can accomplish. It was to be expected that 
the effort would be criticised, but the farmers 
hardly expected one of their own journals to 
go back on them. However, the farmers can 
stand it, if the Country Gentleman can. 

- —e 

The improvement in business since the 
dark days of ’93 has heen great. During the 
nast twelve months the resources of national 
hanks have jumped up nearly 500 millivns of 
dollars (an increase of one-seventh), of which 
over 300 millions is the gain 1n deposits. The 
deposits in national banks on March 1 ex- 
ceeded by more than 200 millions the highest 
total during the ‘‘boom’’ of °92, when they 
were the highest on record. Loans are near- 
ly up to high water mark, as this little table 
shows: 


In millions of dollars Deposits Loans 
Highest point, 1892, 1,765 2,171 
Lowest, 1893, 1,451 1,844 
Spring, 1898, 1,983 2,138 

The figures show the difference between 


‘‘loss of confidence’’ in ’93 and ‘‘ restoration 
of confidence’’ in ’98. Bank clearings, or the 
exchanges of checks and other instruments 
of credit, have shown like gains. Gold con- 
tinues to pour into the country, the United 
States is now some millions ahead on the im- 
port and export of the yellow metal since re- 
sumption of specie payments in ’78, a cool 100 
millions that are taken abroad by tourists 
yearly will be kept at home this season, and 
other countries still owe us a big balance 
(more than 1004millions) for commodities 
exported from the United States the present 
fiscal year in excess of imports. Certainly, 
this people are in a strong position financially 
to stand the stress of war. 











Cost and Risks in Hop Culture--Il. 
MAJOR R. M. HORNBY. 





Before going into hop culture, the novice 


should realize that itis one of the most un- 
certain of crops, that two good crops, three 
medium and two failures can be reckoned on 


every seven years, both as to yield and value. 
Only the best hops are now wanted. Such 
require the best land, outfit and methods. 
The cost of starting is large, and for an eight- 
acre yard (yielding 1800 lbs of cured hops per 
acre in a favorable season), may be thus esti- 
mated: 


Hop kiln, 24x24 ft, with stove com- 
plete, $1250 
Poles, 7 ft apart, 820 per a, at $30 per “ 
1000, ‘ 
1640 hop sets per a, at $3 per 1000, 40 

Marking out yard and planting sets at 
$5 per a, 40 
100 hop boxes of 15 bu capacity, 100 

2 double-acting spray pumps, with bar- 
reis and sleigh, 50 
Hop press, 165 
Total first cost, $1822 


The annual charges include interest and 15 
% depreciation on the above items of first 
cost, together aggregating $325 a year. Good 
hop land is worth at least $100 an acre, and 
interest and taxes may be added to the fol- 
lowing figures. No insurance is included, be- 
cause the rate is too high, and proper care is 
cheaper than to pay insurance. Neither do 
we use manure on our rich lands, on the Pa- 
cific coast, which saves a large item that 
eastern and foreign hop growers heave to pay 
and their yield per acre under favorable con- 
ditions is not as large as ours. When yard 
forms part of farm, horses and implements 
are not charged to initial expe: es because 
they are part of the farm outfit. With this ex- 
planation we get the following: 

ANNUAL EXPENSES ON EIGHT-ACRE YARD. 
Depreciation and interest, $325 
Setting up poles at $5 per a, 40 
Credit the farm for one man, two 

horses, with use of implements for 


all horse cultivation and work, 250 
Tyings at $3, $1 and 50c per a, 36 
Spraying once $4 (may be $12), say $7 

pel a, 56 
Picking 1800 lbs per a at $1 per box, 504 
Curing and drying, 90 
Baling by four men two days $12, 

floor and baling-cloth, string, 30, 42 
Cleaning up yard at $2.50, hauling to 

depot $1, 27 

Total annual expenses, $1370 
Profit if all goes well, $730 
Receipt fur 1800 lbs per a at l5c 

on 8 a, $2100 

Sometimes the yield is larger, more often 
less. The price is oftener less than more. 


The above makes an expense of about $171 
per acre, or about 10¢e per lb on a good full 
crop. But the expense up to harvesting is 
the same, whether the yield is large or small, 
the quality good or bad. With the wide 
tiuctuations in crop results, it is easy to see 
that cost per lb of hops in the bale may easily 
mean far above 10c p lb and seldom below it. 
With market prices ranging from 5c to 25c, the 
speculative nature of the industry is apparent, 
as many have learned to their sorrow. 
— Ee 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, buyers continue to actina 
most conservative way, and are taking only 
moderate quantities of hops. Brewers show 
little interest beyond finding fault with the 
government proposition to double the tax on 
beer to help make up the war revenue. Prices 
show little quotable change with the under- 
tone one of easiness. Much of the stock now 
on sale is inferior in quality. The Liverpool 
market is unchanged. Late London advices 
report European stocks held well, with more 
fiimness evidently than on this side the 
ocean. California hops are meeting in- 
creased favor abroad. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 154@16} 


prime, 14 @16 
low to medium, 10 @12 
NY state, crop of 1896, choice, 73@ 8 
prime, 6 @Z 
low to medium, 4@5 
Pacitic coast, crop of 1897, choice, 16 @163 
prime, 15 @16 
low to medium, 9 @14 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 73@ 8 
prime, ‘ 5h@ 64 
German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


The lady bird or lady bug (especially the 
two-spotted lady bird, Adalia bipunctata) is 
an insect, the worms of which feed on ho 
lice or aphides. Since Prof J. B. Smith call- 





HOPS 


ed attention to this fact in 1887, I have 
closely watched and find that when lady bugs 
are plentiful in spring we have very few lice 
on our hops, .probably because their larve 
consume the young and tender lice.—[{C. C. 
W., Waterville, N Y. 

Otsrco Co, N Y—Hops have wintered well. 
Most of the growers have finished grubbing. 
The acreage wiil be about the same as that of 
last year. The hop fields on the Fenimore 
farm, north of Cooperstown, have been plow- 
ed up. No sales have been reported for some 
tirne. As nearas can be ascertained there 
are no hops left in growers’ hands in this 
section. 


— oor 
Our Legal Adviser. 

Property in Animals.—Subscriber, Mass: 
Beasts which have been thoroughiy tamed 
and are used for burden, or husbandry or for 
food, such as horses, cattle and sheep, are as 
truly property of intrinsic value, and are enti- 
tled to the same protection, as any kind of 
goods. But dogs and cats, even in a state of 
domestication, have always been held by the 
American courts to be entitled to less legal re- 
gard and protection than the more harmless 
and useful domestic animals. Similarly the 
responsibilities of the owner for them are less. 
Thus an owner of.a dog or catis not respon- 
sible for its trespasses on the lands of another, 
as he is for the trespasses of his cattle. 





Enticing a Hired Man.— Where a farmer em- 
ploys a laborer to work on his farm,and a per- 
son knowing of such employment entices, 
hires, or persuades the laborer to leave the 
service during the term of employment, the 
farmer has a right of action to recover dam- 
ages against such person for all the inconven- 
ience and losses thereby suffered by the 
farmer. 


Must Work Out His Time.—A,a Mass farmer, 
empluys B, a laborér,for a definite time, and 
before the expiration of the term B volunta- 
rily leaves without cause and without the 
consent of the farmer. Can B recover his 
wages for the time he has wurked? No, B can- 
not recover any part of his wages, since he 
left before rendering the entire service which 
he had contracted to perform. The law in 
Nesy Hampshire is different. 


Baggage Lost by Flood.—If by reason of an 


unprecedented flood a passenger’s baggage is 
swept away, the passenger is held to have no 
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right of action against a railroad. The cause 
of the loss is an accident for which it would 
be unjust to hold the railroad accountable. It 
is an act of God such as could not be pre- 
vented by human care, skill and foresight. If 
unnecessary delay on the part of the railroad 
made the loss of the baggage by such flood 
possible, the railroad is liable for the Joss. 








A Bank has a right, upon hearing of the in- 
solvency of a depositor, to stop payment on 
the depositor’s accqunt and to apply the bal- 
ance on a note not yet due. 





Mange in Hogs.—L. B. wants a remedy for 
mange in hogs. Take 1 pt of stavesacre seeds 
and boil it in 20 pts water for 1 bour, then let 
it nearly boil for 1 hour longer, then add wa- 
ter to make it “4 to the 20 pts. Wasb the 
mangy parts well with soap and water and ap- 
ply a little of the lotion to the affected parts 
with a small mop. Repeat in a week if 
needed. 


Lameness.—E. M. A. has a horse which goes 
very lame when he is pulling a load up hill 
and is not much lame on the leve! ground. 
There is no swelling or blemish on his leg. 
Would say the lameness was in the hock joint 
and may develop intu a bone spavin in time. 
Mix cantharides 2 dr, lard 1 0z, rub the half 
of this on the inside of the hock joint. Let it 
remain on for 24 hours, then wash off. In 
two weeks repeat the blister, then give a long 
rest. 


Cotton Seed Hulls for Cattle—For long or 
short fatteaing periods experiments at the 
Texas station seem to clearly indicate that 
when cottonseed hulls cost $3 to4 per ton and 
cottonseed meal 12 to 18,it seemed most profit- 
able to feed to cattle 5 or 6 lbs of hulls to ev- 
ery pound of meal. When less than 24 lbs of 
huils is fed to 1 1b of meal, the appetite is dis- 
turbed and indigestion produced. 








The labor cost of growing an acre of beets 
under adverse conditions at the Michigan ag- 
ricultural college last year was $29.40, reck- 
oning inan and team at 25c per hour, man 
alone 124c and boy 8c. The average yield was 
over 14 tons, which at $4 would be $56, leav- 
ing $26 for cartage, use of land and profits. 





We think a great deal of your paper over 
here. Itis one of our most welcome visitors 
and invaluable as a market guide.—[James 
Dale, Manitoba. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








— Whiting, 


Zinc, etc., etc., are used to 


Silica, 


White Lead, because 


they are cheaper (cost less) than 
White Lead, and are branded and 
sold as “White Lead,” “ Pure 
White Lead,” etc., because they 


sold as Barytes, Whit- 


ing, Silica and Zinc. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Balem, Mass. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet val 


giving valu- 
also 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


>ittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE _ 
ascmen Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN } adulterate 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
- aa New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL cannot be 
SOUTHERN 
OHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
. . Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 












HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H. W. Johns’ £SB-ESFOHS Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 





Tobacco Manufacturers Rushing Work. 

The taxes paid the internal revenue depart- 
ment fer manufactured tobacco during last 
March show a considerable increase in all 
branches of manufacture. There was an in- 
erease of 37,000,000 cigars in a total of 365,000,- 
000, compared to March, 1897, and there has 
been an increase in output of nearly 86,000,- 
000 the first 3 mos of the present year com- 
pared to 1897. Itis not thought actual con- 
sumption requires this enormous extra output, 
but it is pushed on the market to evade any 
possibility vf increased taxes. A statement 
of the duties collected, compared with March, 
1897, are as follows: 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO. 
March, 1897 March, 1898 

Cigars, $984,677 $1,156,004 
Cigarettes, 159, 984 296, 187 
Snuff, 79, 869 86,733 
Tobacco, mfd, 1,456,373 1,422, 215 
Total, 2,680,903 2,941,139 


Kentucky—In this section prospects were 
never better. Enormous number of plants 
and far enough advanced. We have had an 
unusually long rainy season and [I look fora 
very unfavorable time for transplanting the 
crop. Acreage will be increased provided we 
have seasons. We raise the dark variety in 
this, the Clarksville district. As to prices it 
is very uncertain. Ido not suppose there is 
5aoft’9%and ’97 crops in farmers’ hands. 
The average price farmers received per lb I 
do not suppose was over 5e for ’97 crop, al- 
though I have no statistics. Highest price 12c 
for 30,000 lbs. I very much fear overproduc- 
tion if season is favorable. I am a tobacco 
raiser and am very much interested in the 
crop.—[W. T. Carloss, Trigg Co, Ky. 

Tobacco Notes. 

The Dominion government proposes to in- 
crease its revenue from tobacco imports by 
raising the duty to 10c P 1b on all foreign raw 
leaf unstemmed and l4c if stemmed. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NBW YORK. 

North Manlius grange had an enthusiastic 
meeting April 16, an enjoyable time for all 
members. <A surprise party was planned for 
Mrs France Moth recentiy married. 

Schuyler Co Pomona will’ hold its next 
meeting the tirst week in June, at which time 
arrangements will be made for the annual 
picnic. 

Fredonia grange, No 1, bas $500 in its treas- 
ury and had an average attendance of 115 jast 
year. 

Cortland Co Patrons carry $1,637,487 insur- 
ance in a Patrons’ Mutual Fire Ins Co. 

Dutchess Co has 10 granges. 

Clinton grange hus no lady members. 

South Dover grange is_ prosperous and uses 
all the paraphernalia, as indicated in the ritu- 
al, when initiating candidates. 

The Monroe Co Patrons’ fire relief ass’n 
carries $2,447,000 insurance, an increase last 
year of $857,000. The total loss was $159. 

The Ontario Co Patrons’ fire relief ass’n 
have over 500 policies out representing $1,404, - 
274. Losses paid last year were 107, cost of in- 
suring 35c per 1000, cost last three years 10.57 
per 1000, cost of insuring 21 years 39.22, aver- 
age three years cost per 1000, 5.60. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hlunterdon Co Pomona met April 22 with 
Sergeantsville grange. All the granges in the 
county but one were represented ; repurts 
from Ringoes, Locktown and Oak Grove 
showed these granges to be in a_ftlourishing 
condition, while Sergeantsville and Kingwood 
did not show as good a report. R. T. Heath 
was re-elected county purchasing agent and 
if each subordinate grange in the county 
would co-operate as Locktown and Oak Grove 
do and purchase through the county agent, 


Acres. 

| 1897 1896 
Maryland.... “| 15,105 | 15.995 
Virginia....... sued one ae ae 82,802 92,002 
North Carolina.............. | 104,962 134,567 
BIBBOMER vice ciccccsiscescecel 6S 2,147 
RG ccs cnnteaictastcans | 3,009 2.950 
RS ccnnkena«e wseeeee| 40,014 13,351 
West Virginia............. | 4,198 5,119 
J Perr 127,884 196,745 
ER AER eee 30,411 32,012 
I don ccarn wn daad dimen 8,931 11,907 
DI ca5 dendspeedabbunnenen 3,707 3,902 
Missouri........ 7,935 10,580 





....) $31,234 | 561,277 





TOBACCO—GRANGE 


Brother Heath would be able to report more 
goods purchased the coming year than in the 
past year. Next quarterly meeting with Lock- 
town grange in August. 

Locktown grange has taken in 12 members 
during the past quarter; they now have a 
membership of 93. They have also purchased 
through the county agent two carloads of fer- 
tilizer for the spring crops and several cars of 
sugar feed and wheat bran during the winter 
and spring. 

Oak Grove grange isin a flourishing condi- 
tion, holding meetings every week, and they 
are expecting to build a hall during the year. 

Spring Mills grange, the youngest in the 
county, meets every week and is in a prosperous 
condition; they too are going to build a hall 
the present year. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware has 19 active subordinatagranges, 
although 38 have been established during the 
23 years’ existence of the grange in the state. 
Each county has a hve and flourishing Pomo- 
na grange. The largest grange is Trophy with 
84 members, then follows Fruitland with 79, 
West Brandywine 71 and Harmony 54. The 
total membership was 678. 

A Talk “For the Good of the Order.” 

Rightly directed and workizrg in harmony 
and unison our order becomes one of the 
greatest factors for good in the land. If dis- 
cord or envy be allowed, if work is not fur- 
nished the members by its ofticers, the order 
will crumbie and decay so far as these influ- 
ences are felt. A cheerful acquiescence to the 
will of the majority must at all times be cul- 
tivated. The petideas of a few should be 
readily abandoned when found to be contrary 
to the will of the many. The nursing of fan- 
cied injuries, the fostering and keeping alive 
supposed grievances, and above all discussing 
such subjects outside our respective granges 
willdo as muchto break-down and bring 
our order into disrepute as any one thing can. 
Every good Patron should as jealously guard 
the honor and gool name ot his grange as he 
would that of*his family and his home. Ev- 
ery member should do with cheerfulness and 
energy what his hands find to do. And he 
should remember that every brother and sis- 
ter have rights which must be respected. 
The weak must not be crowded, northe strong 
given more than one-half the road. Let every 
Patron remember that the success or failure 
of our respective granges depends more or less 
directly upon himself. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





No Safer or More Efficacious Remedy can be 
had for coughs or any trouble of the throat, 
than ‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 





Every Farmer who has had anything like 
an extended experience on the farm is ac- 
quainted with the difficulties attending the 
growing of hoed or cultivated crops on _ hill- 
side lands. The ordinary wheeled cultivator 
will not do bevause no man living could keep 
the wheels from sliding upon the new row 
below and grinding it out by the root. No, 
the thing necessary is a specially constructed 
cultivator that will perform all the require- 
iments of a first-class machine of this class, 
and in addition possesses the ability to stand 
up to the row on the steepest hillside. These 
special requirements are met by this hillside 
Buckeye cultivator. The leading feature is 
in the broken pivoted axle, whicb is so ar- 
ranged as to aimit of guiding the machine 
perfectly with the feet. This arrangement is 
of greatest advantage on a hillside for the rea- 
son that the wheels may beso set or regulated 
to run quarteringly, gathering or taking in 
an extra slice of land, which affords the re- 
sistance necessary to hold the machine to the 
row and the work. It meets all the require- 
ments of a first-class cultivator for every va- 
riety of crop. Write the manufacturers, P. P. 
Mast & Co, Springfield, Ohio, fur circulars, 
prices, etc, and mention this paper. 


Heavy Leaf and Manufacturing Tobaccos. 











{| Yield per acre. Total crop. 

1897 | 1896 1897 | 1806 
700 456 10,573,500 9,277,100 
610 625 50,509,220 | 57,961,260 
550 422 57,729,100 | 68,629,170 
450 1,624,200 1,009,090 
475 800 1,429,275 | 1,327,500 
540 555 21,607,560 | 35,211,660 
800 669 3,358,400 | 3,685,680 
610 700 78,009,240 |143,623,850 
750 747 22,808 ,25 23,688,880 
620 705 5,537,220 8,130,760 
500 1,000 1,853,5 2,497,280 
650 1,000 5,157,75 7,406,000 

259,608,215 |362,430,230 
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Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Four Portfolios of views which are especi- 
ally timely just now,and of great interest at any 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on seathan on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein. The four 
portfolios which we offer have eighty-three 
photographic views, nearly all occupying a 
full page, of our battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, monitors, coast defense boats, gunboats 
and auxiliary vessels, together with some of the 
most noted ships in the Spanish navy. There 
are also pictures of our navy commanders, big 
guns. and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
picture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete, 
In themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. The portfolios consist of 16 
pages, each 11 by 131-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them most highly to eur readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

List of Illustrations. Part 1, 
The Second-class Battleship “ MAINE.” 
Destruction of the Warship ** MAINE.” 
Havana Harbor and the * MAINE” Anchorage. 
View of the “ MAINE’S CREW OFF Duty.” (4 pictures.) 
The Protected Cruiser ** PHILADELPHIA.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “* MIANTONOMAH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Forward Deck of the First-Class Battleship “ INpIANA.” 
Steel Armored Ram “ KATA PH DIN.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ TERROR.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ ALABAMA,” 
The “ CoLUMBIA’s B1G GuN.” 
TORPEDO BOAT No. 6. 
The Armored Cruiser “ NEw Yorr.” 
The Dynamite Cruiser “ VESUVIUs.” 
The Battleship * Iowa.” 

List of Illustrations. 
The Ship-Tender Boat “ FERN.” 
Protected Cruiser “* MINNEAPOLIS.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ Boston.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ SAN FRANCISCO.” 
First-Class Battleship “ OREGON.” 
Protected Cruiser * ATLANTA.” 
Diversions of Men-of-War’s Men. 
Illustrations of the Torpedo Service. 
Protected Cruiser * RALEIGH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship ** MASSACHUSETTS.” 
Protected Cruiser ** BALTIMORE.” 
The Steel Armored Cruiser * BROOKLYN.” 
The Second-Class Battleship “ TEXAs.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ AMPHITRITE.” 
Dispatch Boat * DOLPHIN.” 
Naval Cadet Practice Cruiser ** BANCROFT.” 

List of Illustrations. Part 3. 

The Cruiser “ MONTGOMERY.” 
The Protected Cruiser * CHICAGO.” 
The Protected Cruiser “* NEWARK.” 
The gunboat * MACHIAS.” 
Views of Ship Drill and Exercises (4 pictures). 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ PURITAN.” 
Torpedo Boat * STILETTO,” in New York Harbor. 
The Cruiser “ MARBLEHEAD.” 
Gunner’s Gang of the ** MAINE.” 
Masters-At-Arms Mess of the ** MAINE.” 
Ward-Room of the * MAINE.” 
A Group of Junior Officers of the ** MAINE.” 
GEN. BLANCO Y ARENAS. 
GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 
CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 
The Court of Inquiry in Session. 
Funeral of the Victims of the * MAINE” Disaster. 

List of Illustrations. Part 4. 
First-Class Battleship “ PELAYO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser ** ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ VISCAYA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser ** NAVARRA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ INFANTA MARIA THERESA,” Spanish. 
The Gunboat “INFANTA ISABEL,” Spanish. 
Gunner’s Gang of the Protected Cruiser “ NEw YORK.” 
Petty Officers of the ‘NEW YORK.” 
Deck Crew of the * YORKTOWN.” 
A Minstrel Show on the ** MAINE.” 
Ship’s Company of the “* MAINE.” 
Target Practice with Heavy Ordnance. 
A Drill with Machine Guns, 
The Gunboat * CONCORD.” 
Tne Gunboat “ YORKTOWN.” 
The Gunboat “ HELENA.” 
Deck of the “‘ DESTROYER.” 
Fire-Room of the “ BROOKLYN.” 
The Protected Cruiser * CINCINNATI.” 
The Unprotected Cruiser ** DETROIT.” 
Practice with a Rapid Fire Gun. 
Drilling with a Gatling Gun. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


There will be four portfolios of ‘Uncle 
Sam’s Navy,’’ each containing not less than 
sixteen (16) beautiful illustrations, or 64 IN 
ALL. Our subscribers can have them for 
10 cts. each, postpaid or we will send all 
four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


Part 2. 


(4 pictures .) 
(4 pictures.) 











NEW JERSEY. 


Mt Olive, Morris Co, May 2—Nearly ail 
oats are in. Very little corn ground has been 
plowed yet. Winter grain is looking well. 
Grass and clover are fine. Potatoes are scarce 
and bring about $1 per bu. Veal calves 5c 
per lb. The prospect for fruit is good. Peach 
puds are all right. Owing to the high price 
of potatoes there will bea large acreage plant- 
ed. Ali kinds of grain have advanced. 


Truck Farming Pays—I have a garden which 
contains about half an acre of land. It has a 
northern exposure and soil is heavy, bdorder- 
ing on clay. A few years ago I was induced 
to give it a heavy coat of coal ashes which 
nearly ruined it for several years, making the 
ground very bard and unproductive. I plant 
everything in long rows and cultivate all ex- 
cept onions and other small truck with plow 


and cultivator; on the onions, etc, a small 
wheel plow is used. When 1 staked out the 
garden I was guyed by people passing and 
was told that 1t would nut pay a farmer 
to fool away his time on a truck patch, 
but I persisted and fenced my patch. Last 
year the early season was wet and there 
was nothing planted until nearly the first of 


May. Later we bad a drouth and, altogether, 
the season was not favorable. Howerer, I 
find by my last year’s pass book that besides 
furnishing vegetables fora family averaging 
six and berries and tomatoes for canning and 
preserving, half a bushel of dried lima beans 
and a bushel of other beans for winter use, 
5 bbis of beets, 30 bu of turnips and plenty 
of onions, parsnips, etc, for winter use, a half 
bushel of sets, etc, I sold at the store truck 
and berries amounting to $32.81, tomato 
plants for cash 7, truck 8, a total of 47.81. 
As I dug early potatoes and other early stuff 
I planted fodder corn and with the sweet corn 
stalks had enough green fodder to feed cows 
once a day fur a month or more. No patent 
fertilizer was used excepting on one row of a 
new kind of tomatoes. While there is no 
great money in it I think it will pay every 
farnier to have a truck en H. Hart- 


well, Hunterdon Co, N 


NEW YORK. 





Blenheim, Schoharie Co, May 3—The boiler 
put in the creamery has played out in two 
years and the ees has had to geta new 
one, which bas delayed theirstarting. Farm- 
ing has been at a standstill. Butter is bring- 
ing 14 tu 16c, eggs 10c, corn 55c, oats 35 to 
40c, potatoes 65 to 75c. Grass is looking well. 
The prospect is good for fruit. 


Burke, Franklin Co, May 2—The sugar sea- 
son was short but sap not very sweet, as 1t 
took a large quantity for a little sugar. From 
one-third to one-half the usual amount was 
made. The snow left eariy in March and as 
there was but little frost in the ground there 
were none of the usual bad roads. Many 
farmers got the greater part of their plowing 
done in March. A few are through sowing, 
but the majority have sown little grain. Cat- 
tle wintered well and butter factories are all 
running. There have been more changes in 
real estate here than for soie time. orses 
are in good demand at fair prices. Cows sell 
well at high prices. Hay is worth $9 pressed 
and delivered on the cars. 


Clay. Onondaga Co, May 3—Wheat and grass 
are looking weli. Considerable spring grain 
has been put in, but a week’s idleness caused 
by rains has put the farmers back with work. 
Some have turned their cattle to pasture. 
Quite a number of farmers have contracted to 
raise one or more acres of tomatoes and beans 
for the canning factory. The tent caterpillar 
from present appearances will be very numer- 
ous this season. 


Durham, Greene Co, May 3—Farmers are 
nearly through sowing oats, but have been de- 
layed by wet weather. Thomas Campbell is 
building the new hotel. William’ Baldwin 
died April 22, aged 73. He went to California 
in ‘49, remained there 10 or 12 years and af- 
ter returning to this town bought a good farm 
and followed that business successfulky 
through the remainder of his life. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, May 3—April was cool 
and wet, very favorable for holding fruit buds 
back, but bad for getting in oats and pota 
toes. Grass and grain are doing well. The 
Prospect for better prices is good this season 
and farmers should take extra pains with 
their crops. J. Russell is selling several 
thousand strawberry plants. G. T. Sewell has 
Set 10,000 and over 1000 fruit trees. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, May 3—Pota- 


toes are being planted. Apple tree worms have 
hatched in great numbers. 


Continual rains 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


have retarded work, but produced a splendid 
growth of grass. Prices are advaneing all 
along the line. Fat calves have been the most 
profitable crop this spring. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 2—Most 
farm work is well aiong. The Unadilla is 
over banks and is still rising. A larger quan- 
tity of seeding will be done this spring than 
for many a year. All stock is in fine condi- 
tion. The yield of milk is gooa and 
products find a good market. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, May 3—Farm- 


dairy 


ers are nearly through sowing oats with 
about the usual acreage. It is reported that 
Gansevoorts grange has taken in the most 


memr.bers during the last quarter of any grange 
in the state. William Deyoe is the waster. 
The American wood board company began 
running their new paper and pulp mills April 
27, under the supervision of C. ‘lronsen. 


Otsego, Otsego Co, May 3—Considerable 
grain has been sowed. The Jacob Blunk 
place, formerly owned by the late Daniel 


Merritt, will be sold at mortgage sale June 2. 
Farm work has been retarded by the storm of 
Aprii 23-24. James Woodbeck is buildinga 
barn on the John Byard place west of Fiy- 
creek. The new grange at Flycreek is in good 
condition, having a membershipof about 40. 
Prices of butter, eggs and other produce con- 
tinue very low. Sales of potatoes have been 
made at 80c per bu. Many farmers who sold 
their surplus stock last fall at 60c per bu are 
now buying. 


Tyrone, Schuyler Co, May 2—Most farmers 
in this section are behind with seeding on ac- 
count of excessive rains. Few farmers sowed 
before the rain. Oats are selling at 30 to 32c 
per bu, wheat 90 to 95c, clover hay $4 to 5 
per ton,cows 25 to 45 per head. Winter wheat 
and rye are looking very well at present. 
Meadows are starting up nicely in this sec- 
tion. Most farmers are raising their calves 
this year, although some are vealing. John 
Rappleye generally veals 25 to 50 besides feed- 
ing 25 to 50 cattle for beef. 








It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
‘the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle, Sold everywhere. 








ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 lbs. 








lant CORN 
in Hillis, Drills, and Checks. It i 
planter that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry 


BEANS, PEAS and BEET 


Will 
SEE s the only 


en Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, 
in different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


PUMPS WATER AUTOMATICALLY BY 
WATER POWER. Place this engine two 
feet or more below your water supply, 
and it will deliver a con- 
stant stream of water 30 feet 
high for every foot of fall. 
WITHOUT STOPPING. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 


POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York 


For Poultry, half cost of 
F | Netting. Aliso farm, yard, 
A 









cemetery fences. Freight 


aid. Catalogue free. 
BERGER, 


K. L. SHELL 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHILTON 
PAINT. 


Wheat improperly ground 
makes poor flour. Even good 
materials stirred up make but 
an apology for paint. The 
Chilton Paint not only starts 
with the proper and best pig- 
ments, but it is mixed and 
ground seven times by machin- 
ery. It has to be good. No 
other result would be _per- 
mitted. 

For color cards and painting 
suggestions, write 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COPIPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Keystone 
Adjustable 
Weeder 


Can be adjusted from 30 
inches to 7 1-2 feet. 
This narrowing device permits the use of this weeder 
long after other weeders are set aside. 
Depth of cut regulated. 
No shafts to hinder working close to fence. 
Positively no clogging. 
These are a few of the superior points of the “Keystone” 
of all other weeders. Write for prices and territory. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
YORK, PA. 


Narrowed to 30 inches. 





may 


J Yi You 
How’s Your "3 
Avoid mistakes and Teoune the 
Roof 
” 


very best thing of the kind made. 
Use Sykes “Old Style” 

Itis madein a var- 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is lo 


IRON ROOFING. 

lived and 
handsome. Falling rks can’t fire it, can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel ig Co. Niles, O. and Chicago, Ill. 

















CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PA you sell Stark Trees. Outfit iree. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, ML, Dansville, N.Y 











Save the Potatoes 


from the bugs, insects and fungous 
| diseases by spraying with our 
KNAPSACK SPRA 






* 
Try it once and you will never be without it. 
You can eprinkle more than one acre in 
an hour with it, SAMPLE ONLY $8.50 
We have many other styles. Write us for our 
new catalogus. WE SEND IT FREE, 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Department B, CANTON, OHIO. 





/e8 02088808 
Best 
in the 
World 
for all 
Purposes. 
Write to the 
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Port Chester, Westchester Co, May 3— 
Spring has opened with great promise of an 
abundant supply of fruit. If grasshoppers and 
the army worm do nut injure grain farmers 
may hope for a satisfactory return for their la- 
bor. Cows sell well here at $60 each. Seed po- 
tatoes are held at 4.50 per bbl. the Maine Rose 
being the preference. Hay sells at 11 to 15 
per ton. 

Vaughns, Washington Co, May 2—Oats are 
sown and ground was never in better condi- 
tion. There is great complaint of no sub- 
stance in last year’s ensilage and hay; very 
little milk unless cows ure heavily grained, 
leaving very little margin for the farmer at 
75e per can for milk. here will be quite 
an increase in seeding to vats and some 
change by mixing barley and spring wheat 
with the oats. There will be more oats and 
eorn for ensilage than usual and about the 
usual amount of potatoes. _Winter rye is 
looking well. Little winter wheat was sown, 
but that has a good stand. Last year’s seed- 
ing to grass looks unusually well. Hay is 
bringing from $6 to 10 per ton. Loval. mar- 
iets are paying 80c for potatoes, 40c for corn, 
18¢ for butter. 


Williamson, Wayne Co, May 2—March was 
unusually wari, but April was cooler than 
usual. Oat seeding is completed. Farmers 
are plowing for corn and beans quite exten- 
sively. Wheat wintered well and is in splen- 
did condition to make a full crop. The rain 
and cool weather of the past two weeks has 
improved the condition of both wheat and 


REIS 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


grass which were beginning to suffer for want 


of rain. Fewer acres of onions were sown this 
season. Little barley has been sown,the price 
for the past few years being too low. Many 
in this section will send their milk tu the So- 
dus co-operative creamery this summer. 
Fruit of all kinds will blossom full and the 
cool weather is keeping the buds back so it 
seems impossible for later damage from frost. 

Saratoga, Saratoga Co,.May 3—The season 
is well advanced and farmers are well up 
with work. Oats.are nearly all in and a 
large acreage of potatves planted. Potatoes 
are now worth $3 per bbl. Farmers are much 
encouraged by the advance in farm products. 


Some Valuable. Bulletins—From the Geneva 
(N Y) experiment station five bulletins are now 
being sent out. The first two treat of small 
truit tests, comparing the different varieties 
of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and 
dewberries; the third deals. with the methods 
of nursery inspection,telling how to search for 
and getrid of . insect - aud fungous pests; the 
fourth discusses the value of commercial fer- 
tilizers on potatoes and the fifth deals with 
potato scab, tomato blight, cucumber enemies 
and other plant diseases. Any of these bul- 


‘letins can be had-by writing to the station for 


them. 
LONG ISLAND. 
Peconic, Suffolk Co, May 3—Apmnl has been 


a cold month and very wet. Peach and apri- 
cot trees are in bloom. Potato planting is 








about over, with acreage larger than ever, as 
they were the only thing that brought the 
farmers any profit last year. lt may he over- 
done this year. Wheat never looked better 
Old potatoes are mostly out of farmers’ hands. 
Everything else is very low. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Meadville, Crawford Co, May 2—Miller & 
Sibley shipped from Franklin to Washington 
a pair of horses for the White House stables 
The horses are forthe use of the president 
and were purchased by Abner McKinley. 
Eggs l4c, butter l6c, beef by quarters 8c, ap- 
ples 50c per pk, potatoes 9c. Produce in 
general scarce aud high. The farmers of Sum- 
mit have perfected one of the best plants in 
western Pennsylvania for butter and cheese 
making. It also includes an evaporator and 
ean make cider and jelly. It has cold stor- 
age. 

Sylvester, Tioga Co, May 2—Farmers have 
done considerable plowing this spring and 
some have sowed spring wheat and oais. 
Grass is looking well considering the cold 
weather. There have been many auctions, 
farmers selling cows and other stoek and farm 
tools, cows averaging $30 to 40 per head. Some 
have planted gardens. Many farmers are go- 
ing to raise tobacco that never raised any be- 
fore. Old meadows and new seeded are look- 
ing fine. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Brookfield, April 26—Rarely is farm work 

















AN IMPROVED TRELLIS SYSTEM FOR TRAINING HOPS 


has been adopted by the Pleasanton Hop Uo, after trying all other methods. 


Being the largest hop gro‘vers in the world, with 


over 300 acres of hops in one plantation in Alameda county, Cal, the company’s experience on th.s point is invaluable. The 
roots are planted in rows 7 ft apart; at every sixth row is set a pole 6x6inches and 20 ft high above ground; the poles are 
thus in rows 42 ft apart but at the outside of the field the poles are every 7 ft and are firmly anchored at an angle of 60 de- 
Heavy galvanized No 2 wire is stretched across the tops of the polesin one direc- 


grees, npon which to brace the wire. 
tion, being fastened to the top of each pole by wire staples. 


Directly over cach row of hops and resting upon this No 2 wire a 


smaller wire of No 6 size is drawn _ across the fields at right angles, and is fastened to the larger wire wherever it crosses the 
latter. A wire stake about 15 inches long and with a hook at one end is placed in the ground at each hill of hops, and from 
each stake three strings are run up and tied to the overhead wire, so spread as to leave about a foot of space between the 


strings atthe top. Formerly 16-ply cotton twine was 
upon the twine until the vines began to arm out, which did not take 


used, but experience showed that there was no great strain or weight 
place until the vine or tendril had almost reached the 


wire trellis. Hence the 16-ply twine as now used hangs down from the wires only 4 ft, the other 15 ft to the ground con- 
sisting of 6-ply twine. The two sizes of string are spliced by a simple over-hand knot, this tying being done before the 
strings are putup. The twine is tied to the overhead wires from racks on wagons like those shown. The work is done 
by Japanese, six men remaining on top of each wagon while tying, and three men follow each wagon ou the ground to stake 
the strings at the hills, but when this photograph was taken, the Japs were so anxious to have their pictures included that 
they overcrowded the wagons. After the vines have made a growth of from one to two feet, they are given a few gentle turns 
around the strings and from there on the vine gradually winds itseif to the top without further assistance. By the time it 
reaches the overhead wire, it commenees to send out its laterals or arms which bear the hops. This trellis costs about $85 
per acre, there being 889 hills and three vines to a hill, or 2667 vines per acre. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of April, 
was as follows: 














April 2, 90.000 copies 
« 9, 90,200 “6 
“« 16. 90,300 “ 
“” 23. 90.100 “ 
“« 380, 90,200 6 
Total, 450,800 sa 


the month, YO, 1 GO Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any. other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and madea part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
ecececuenu ceseeseeee 
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so far advanced at this season. Al) oats are 
in, excepting on wet heavy ground. Early 
sown pieces areup. Grass is starting well, 
but makes slow growth. Many have turned 
out young cattle into bogs. Fruit buds were 
not injured by the freeze of early April ex- 
cept in‘ low situations. Early peaches are in 
bloom, also cherries and plums, with pears 
opening. Corn ground is generally plowed 
and most of the manure is hauled out for corn 
and potatoes. Some potatoes have been 
planted. * 


Canterbury, April 27—Most of the farmers 
have oats sown and a few have planted pota- 
toes. There will be a larger acreage of pota- 
toes planted this year. Grass and rye are 
looking extra well. Fruit buds have started 
on the trees, showing good prospects. There 
is quite a call for native beef just now. Eggs 
are not as plentiful as they were four weeks 
ago, but price holds at 12c per doz. Pigs are 
selling at $3 to 4. 

Meriden, April 27—Farmers are busy plant- 
ing potatoes, sowing oats, etc. The usual 
acreage of crops will be planted. There will 
be less fertilizer bought than usual. as most 
farmers wintered more stock, consequently 
they have a larger home supply. There is 
much hay left over and it sells slowly. Farm 
help is plentiful. Work is very dull in most 
of the factories,- consequently: money is 
searce. J. W. Yale of Meriden Devon stock 
farm recently sold two fine young bulls to 
Hon James A. Bill of Lyme. 





With the [ilk Producers. 





One of the most enthusiastic workers and 
organizers ofthe F SM P A is Mr F. B. 
Aiken. He ciaims Trumansburg as his birth- 
place, but at the age of 13 years moved with 
his parents to an extensive farm -near Meck- 
lenburg, N Y, which he now owns and keeps 
in a high state of cultivation. Ranking among 
the largest farmers aud milk producers in 
Tompkins and Schuyler counties he has ob- 
tained the confidence and respect of all, as 
his record shows, this including 12 years as 
justice of the peace and two years as town 
supervisor. Although a wholesale dealer in 
hay, grain and other farm produce at Tru- 
mansburg hé retains an active management 
in his farm and is always intimately associ- 
ated with anything pertaining to the welfare 
of the farmer and dairyman. Mr Aiken rep- 

3 


" meeting called by I. W. 
’ April 23, brought out such a large attendance 


_ sections is the basis of the whole thing. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 











F, B. AIKEN. 


resents the Lehigh division in the central 
board of directors of the milk ass’n, and is 
not only interested in the work, but contident 
that it is built on the right lines. 

Farmers at Bainbridge, Chenango Co, N Y. 
have taken hold of tke work of the milk pro- 
ducers’ ass’n in thorough earnest. An initial 
Seely, Saturday, 


of farmers and producers that it was neces- 
sary to adjourn from the hotel to .Firemen’s 
hall,: over 50 representative dairynfen being 
present. Much interest was manifested, Mr 
Seely giving the farmers a short account of 
what has been done and what the ass’n expects 
to accomplish after being thoroughly organ- 
ized. The constitution and by-laws of the 
central association were discussed, the farm- 
ers taking active part, and owing to the late 
ness of the hour, the meeting was adjourned 
to Saturday, April 30, for thorough organiza- 
tion of local branch, at which time a full set 
of officers were elected. 

The postoftive address of E. C. Niebell, a di- 
rector of the Lehigh branch, is Lynn, Sus- 
quehanna Co, Pa, instead of Lime, as origi- 
nally printed in our columns. 

I do not fully agree with the statement of 
Mr Atkinson in American Agriculturist of 
April 23. I cannot see why milk producers 
are not interested in the work of FSM P A 
just as much as milk shippers. Especially 
when the latter fears that we will get too 
many milk producers and overdo the busi- 
ness. I am afraid of not doing enough, for I 
realize that all milk producers formed in eg 

‘ith 
regard to the surplus milk, possibly there 
may be some difficulty in overcoming this; 
but keeping such men at the head as Presi- 
dent Loomis and Secretary Coon, with the aid 
of the directors, I have little fear but what 
the surplus will be disposed of satisfactorily 
to all concerned.—[E. C. Niebell, Susque- 
hanna Co, Pa. 


Isee the F SMP A is moving slowly but 
surely. The one dollar membership fee is 
just the thing; one-half of it. going to the 
central association to keep things. on @ firm 
footing. But what are we going to do after 
the members are allin and we have no in- 
come? We must have a per capita tax so that 
each one will pay an amount in proportion to 
the benefit he receives. Now I suggest we fig- 
ure on the entire herd and jet each member 
pay so much percow. In this way a small 
tax will raise a large amount of money and 
we must have that or be defeated. This 
money must be raised in such a way as to be 
fair, and not make the man with 10 cows pay 
as much as the man with 100. Our organizer, 
Mr D. H. Hull, is doing all he can to get the 
H & D into line and I think it would bea 
good plan to send a man out here fora few 
days, if our bank account is large enough. I 
am very glad we have found so warm a 
friend in American Agriculturist and if we 
succeed it will be mainly due to your efforts. 
{M. C. Sanford, Delaware Co, N Y 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts are about the same, 
although larger than last year. The exchange 
price continues unchanged at 2}¢ P qt, and 
the average surplus $1 19: can of 40 ats. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Rea.izing that every farmer has, during the year, some’ 
thing ‘to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agricul.urist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90.000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 

The aGdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil) be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. ms 

ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


pays STOCK—Barred Rocks, Buff Cochins, White and Silver 
_ Wyandottes, Bro. Leghorns, Black Minorcas. White Brahmas, 
Pekin and Rouen Ducks, 13 ces. $1.00. MODEL DAIRY AND 
POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J. 


I EST Brown and White Leghorns, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks. Large size. extra Javers. Winners. 15 Warranted eggs, 
$1. assorted if desired. J. W. BRUCKART, Lititz, Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED_ Rose Comb White Leghorns. remarkable 
laying train. 26 Eggs, $1, hatch gharanteed. E. JONES, North 
Hartland, Vermont. 











"PM HOROUGH BRED Rose Comb White Lezhorns,greatest layers,.8 
eggs, $1. Hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, North Hartland. Vt. 
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HITE WYANDOTTE and Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
GEORGE R. SCHAUBER, Ballston Lake, N. ¥. 


~ 1 FOR 15 THOROUGHBRED Barred Piymonth Rock Eggs. 
e GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. Y. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


OTATOES—64 bushels grown from one acre, Enormous; 583 

- bushels. Sir Walter Raleigh barre) of each, 6. Gregor & 
Son, Mass., ordered over 40 barrels of our seed. Early Queen, Car- 
mans 1 and 3, $2.9. Uncle Sam, $3.50. 100 barreis seconds, Da- 
kota Red, Stirs, Rurals and Monroe Seedlings and County Priz 
$2.25. Corn and Oats. Write at once forcircular. 8. J. SMITH’ 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 


RANDYWINE, Marshall, Holland, Greenville, Tennessee, 

Lady Thompson. Parker> Earle,Mary, Mitchells. Gandy, $2 

per M. Glen Mary, $4. First-class plants. WM. PERRY, Cools 
spring. Del. : 





EGGS, $3; 15, $1, and 2 medicated nest eggs. 26 varieties, 
Circular free. WHITNEY BROS., Tnangle, New York. 

















1 000,000 Strawberry Plants,lowest prices. Thoroughbred Poultry. 
9 Catalogue freee CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass. 





Bee plants, from $1.12 per thousand up. H. L. SQUIRES, 
> Flanders, N. Y. 





LIVE STOCK. 


T FARMERS PRICES. two registered Jersey bul! calves; 
grandsons of Exile of St. Lambert. R. F. SHANNON, 907 A, 
Liberty St., Pittsburg. Pa. 


I UROC-JERSEY PIGS—J. M. DANIELS, Box 206, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 








Foe? SALE—Fourteen Tame deer. JOHN G. MILLER, Bur- 


lington, Iowa. 








Bae PIGS (choice), $4. each. A. D. MELICK, Clinton, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALVANIZED BARBED WIRE, best quality, $1.90 per 100 lbs 
Write for prices, delivered at your R. KR. station. JAMES 8. 


CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





| Oke > STATES Separator for Sale—No. 5, has been used but 
ashoit time. F.G. MIX, Schoharie, N. Y. 





NOLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Poultry, Pigeons, Mammoth Arti- 
chokes. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


Nothing 
Like It. 


One subscriber in Penn. writes that he has received 
forty-eight letters in response to a_three-line ady. in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist and 
these letters have led to the sale of a great deal of stock. 
This party says be recognizes a good thing when he meets 
it face to face, and highly endorses The Agriculturist as 
an advertising medium. 











cans for the week ending May 2 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed. 
NY,LE& West RR, 29.978 1,227 430 
N Y Central. 14,708 176 147 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,121 1,209 ~ 
West Shore. 14,056 593 411 
N Y, Sus and West, 12.109 177 73 
N ¥ & Putnam, 3.101 — - 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Islana, 595 _ —_ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 — 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 ea 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 2 — 
Other sources, 4.650 - _ 
Total receipts. 163,658 4,019 1.161 
Daily av this week, 23,379 575 165 
Daily av last week, 23,428 B47 15 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,376 511 162 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Oats 





Wheat | Corn 
Cash orspot | —————| — —; —— —— 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
CGhicago......... | £30 | 74%! 338,| a5;! BT | «it 
New York...... 1.19%] 83 | 7 | 344] .35%4) .23 
IR 5 chee anes i—|- A444) 32 | 38 | .26h6 
Toledo .......... 1.15 | 484) 35 24%} 31 | .18 
St Louis..... --/1.08 | .99 -323,/ .221,! .31%4! .19 
Minneapolis ...}1.134,/ .755, 324.) — | .30 
*San Francisco 1.60 1.40 (1.15 97%! 1.25 |1.22% 
London ......... {1.38 | 94%! 45 | 254) — | — 





*Per cental, Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No2 grades} Wheat | Corn Oats 
ai, 6 a. —~ = 
= aieaaioagaaet IBY, | 34, 2624 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 











This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 23,263,000 |~ 25,914,000 | 34,412,000 
Se eae 27,044,000 | 31,649,000 | 16,997,000 
Oats ... 11,218,000 | 11,775,000 11,722,000 








Wheat Highest in Ten Years. 





Excitement has been the order of the day 
in the wheat market, prices recently touching 
the highest level in ten years. The contract 
grade deliverable in Chicago any time during 
May advanced swiftly last week to $1 25 per 
bu before there was any show of reaction; 
July (new crop delivery) meanwhile getting 
to %c. At the opening of last month, May 
delivery was selling a little above a dollar 
and July close to 85c. The speculative grade 
of wheat sold during the first week of May a 
year ago at 69@7ic. To find a quotation ex- 
ceeding the high point first named it is neces- 
sary to go back to the fall of ’88, when a cor- 
ner successfully conducted by B. P. Hutchin- 
son forced the price temporarily to 2 per bu; 
but only an insignificafit quantity changed 
hands at that figure, the market speedily re- 
acting to a level a little better than a dollar. 
Following the short crop of °81 wheat sold all 
the fall and winter at a high range of 1 20@ 
140 per bu. The highest price paid for Chi- 
cago wheat in tne last 40 years, according to 
the Trade Bulletin, was2 95, touched in May, 
’67. During the civil war wheat sold as low 
as 55c in ’61 soon after the breaking out of 
hostilities, and as high as 2 26 in ’64. 

As stated in American Agriculturist’s review 
last week, the demand for our reserves of 
wheat is very great and this has been the fac- 
tor in this late advance. The extreme nerv- 
ousness in the market centers of western 
Europe then pointed ont was increased to 
something akin to frenzy in the desire to buy 
wheat, English and Continental markets ad- 
vancing rapidly, evidently due to the belief 
that there may be grave difficulty in securing 
needed supplies. This feeling was intensi- 
tied by reason of the reports that Russia 
would restrict her foreign shipments. West- 
ern Europe, including tue U K_ particularly, 
is so dependent upon the wheat surplus coun- 
tries for daily requirements, that anything 
jeopardizing the continuous movement at a 
rate of something like 7,000,000 bu weekly, 
estimated requirements, causes the keenest 
apprehension. Prices abroad advancing with 
leaps and bounds, itis but natural that do- 
inestic markets should respond, particularly 
as there were reported sales of large quanti- 
ties of cash wheat at extremely high prices. 
The frightened *‘shorts’’ at Chicago and other 
speculative centers were energetic buyers, and 
not ‘until this class of purchasers was at least 
temporarily satisfied, was there reactiou, our 
brilliant crop prospects fo1 the moment being 
entirely ignored. Minneapolis, Duluth, St 
Louis, Toledo, New York, all shared in the 
sharp advance. At top prices enormous quan- 
tities of wheat came on sdle, causing some re- 
actions. 

The full import of any decided interruption 
tu the outward flow of wheat and flour from 
America and Russia will be noted at once 
when we state that since the latest cereal sea- 
son opened these two countries have furnish- 
ed 80 % of all shipped to the great consuming 
territory of western Europe. The world’s ship- 
ments during the present crop year to date ap- 
proximate 514 million bu against 284 millions 
a year earlier. While 30 mi:lions more have 
been shipped the past year, yet the world’s 
visible supply at the opening of April was the 
sinallest in a number of years, this emphasiz- 
ing the apparent shortage in the total supply 
of wheat throughout the world, as was indi- 
cated by American Agriculturist last fall. Ex- 
pressed in millions of bushels the warld’s 
visible on April 1 was but 132 against 139 a 
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year ago, 181 corresponding date in ’96, 198 in 
05, 217 in °’94, and 222in ’93. The exports 
from the U S the past 10 months have been 
at the rate of 216 millions for the entire crop 
year, a figure closely approximating the 
record breaking movement in ’91-92, the 
famine year in Russia. Furthermore, we are 
supplying western Europe with as largea 
proportion of the world’s total shipments as 
in '92. That year we shipped 59% of all, 
and the present year to date rather more than 
57 % of world’s shipments. 

In the following table of the world’s ex- 
ports, the totals, aside from the U S, are taken 
from the Liverpool Curn Trade News. 
EXPORTS SINCE BEGINNING OF CEREAL SEASON. 

{In oushels. } 





1897-98 1896-97 

U 8, *180,000,000 135,000,000 
Russia, 84, 160,000 69, 224.000 
India, 4, 304,000 696.000 
Argentina, 14, 272,000 3,072,000 
Australia, 24,000 — 
Hungary, 176,000 3,216,000 
Roumania, etc, 16,376,000 58,480,000 
Other, t 15, 104,000 14, 656,000 

Total, 314,416,000 284,344,000 


*July 1 to May 1, last few days estimat- 
ed. ?fChili, North Africa, Persia, etc. 

Crop conditions coutinue highly favorable 
(aside from California) fora large gsield in 
this country and generally good _ yields 
abroad, although none of this will be availa- 
ble for a good many weeks, world’s require- 
ments meanwhile being made up from the 
reduced stocks of old wheat. While war in- 
fluences have greatly stimulated prices tbe 
past fortnight, there is a large element in the 
trade which believes recent sharp advance 
in new crop deliveries cannot be maintained, 
apparently anticipating that as soon as the 
situation becomes more settled, ocean 
freights more stable, and foreigners less fren- 
zied, a considerable reaction in prices may 
take plas providing present good outlook for 
the big world’s crop be maintained. The 
break from $1 25, the high point first named 
in this article, to 1 20, 1s in this direction. 





At Chicago, the corn market has shown 
more animation than for weeks, prices ad- 
vancing fairly but failing to hold all the gain. 
Influences einanating from the war scare are 

otent, though in a less degree than in wheat. 
Speculative transactions are large; so with 
cash corn, liberal quantities being taken for 
both domestic and export account. I'he decid- 
edly higher rates of ocean freight work against 
the price, and to a considerable extent curtail 
operations. No material changes have taken 
place in the crop movement, receipts and 
shipments continuing fair. At last week’s 
good advance speculative holdings were 
offered more freely, there was some ‘‘sbort’’ 
selling and cash corn in the country was also 
readily available. But in the main the sit- 
uation has been much more satisfactory to 
holders, May working upto nearly 35c P bu 
before there was any special reaction,July 36c 
and Sept 37c. These figures were followed by 
some downturn, yet left a fair net gain. 

Oats have recently commanded the highest 
rices of the crop. Offerings for May de- 
ivery restricted, quotations working up to 
better than 30c P bu late last week, under the 
stimulus of buying for account of shorts. Out- 
side the speculative branch ofthe trade a good 
cash demand exists on both home and foreign 
account and exports are liberal. Good white 
oats are selling by sairple at 30@32c. 

Barley prices have crept up slightly and are 
now the highest of the year. Arrivals are 
small and lots held in the country are difficult 
to buy. ‘Transactions are on the basis of 
45@50c ® bu for good to fancy malting and 
40@43c for low grade burleys. 

Grass seeds quiet on cash account with some 
interest in new crop deliveries. Sept timothy 
is quotable around $2 80 P ctl, good to choice 
country lots 2 40@2 90. Contract grade clo- 
verseed 4 95@5 P ctl. 

At Toledo, the war situation has been the 
dominating faetor in grain, particularly as 
it has had such an influence on the foreign 
markets. The wheat trade believes that 
some of the recent advance has been due to 
the speculative operations of foreigners and 
that more or less of this high-priced coim- 
modity may be resold. The general situation, 
however, is one of confidence, in common 
with the position at other primary points such 
as Chicago and St Louis. No 2 red wheat has 
been selling around $1 14@1 15, the highest 
in years. Exports of wheat and fiour from 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports larger, making 
about 16,000.000 bu during the month just 
closed, against 6,000,000 bu one year ago. Corn 
steady to firm with No 234@35c ® bu. oats 
higher at 5lc, so with rye at 61@62c. Clover 





seed is rather dull with the season nearly 
over, prime cash being quotable around 3 10 
¥ bu, and new Oct 3 50; fair to good country 
lots 2 75@3. 

At New York, higher and excited markets 
have been the rule in all cereals, led by wheat, 
accompanied by usual reactions. No 2 red 
winter last week sold higher than $124 P 
bu, followed by a decline to less than 1] 20 
and an unsettled condition the present week. 
Energetic action of European buyers has been 
the incentive, this creating great nervous- 
ness among operators who had previously sold 
short. Top figures brought out fair selling, 
holders taking protits. Flour advanced 50c P 
bbl on leading grades, followed by a slight 
decline. Corn sold up to the basis of 40c P 
pu for No 2 mixed in store, followed by a 
decline to 37c, but the market one of general 
strength. No2 mixed oats 35@354c P bu, 
rye higher at 63@63}c P bu for state, barley 
stronger at 48@58c, clover seed dull at 5 25@ 
6 25 P ctl. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 











1898, 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs . ./$5.25 
New York...........| 5.40] 5.25) 4.25) 4.25) 4.50] 5.25 


1897] 1898] 1897 1898| 1897 
$5.50| $4.15 | $4.10) $4.35) $5.25 





Buffalo.......... TI) 5.40] 6.50) 4:25] 4.15! 4.13) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.10} 5.10) 4.00) 3.90) 4.20) 4.75 
Pittsburg ..........-- 5.25] 5.15) 4.20] 4.20, 4.25). 4.50 





At Chicago, the cattle trade is only slight- 
ly disturbed by the fact of international war, 
niices holding substantially steady. At one 
time it appeared farmers and feeders would 
rush their catle to market at an unusually 
liperal pace; but sober second thought seems 
to have suggested that there is no reason why 
beef shoul not be worth fully as much as in 
normal times. In fact, the foreign markets 
advanced last week more than ic P tb, on 
the basis of estimated dressed weight, mak- 
ing it fairly protitable to export live steers. 

The demand for dressed beef and shipping 
purposes is up to the average and the situation 
without important change. ‘The recent activi- 
ty and strength pertaining to the market for 
dry cows, bulls and mixed butchers’ stock 
continues a feature, feeders are quiet and 
about steady and milch cows firm when 
choice. 


Fey export steers, $5 10@5 25 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@4 25 

Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 25@3 00 

lbs, 440@500 Feeders, 3 75@4 8 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 23@4 60 

S, 3 85@4 25 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 75@4 25 

Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 50@5 75 
heife 400@4 60 Milch cows. eaeh, 20 


Fair to goed cows, 2 75@3 80 

Within the past few days hogs have sold at 
the highest prices in several weeks, going 
well above 4c, with choice packing and ship- 

ing weights $410@415. Sales to butchers 
argely at + 90@4 05, ordinary light and rough 
lots 2 75@3 85. Packers and shippers show 
considerable interest, buying freely, but at 
top prices demanded slight concessions. 

The dressed mutton concerns claim their 
trade has not been altogether satisfactory for 
some time and show a disposition to buy 
sheep cheaper. Ordinary heavy droves have 
shown considerable weakness with the best 
demand for light handy sheepand lambs. 
Some concessions have been made, yet the 
market in a general way is healthy. Shorn 
sheep have sold freely at $4@4 35 and lambs 
4 50@4 85; choice western unshorn 5 25@5 50, 
and fine to fancy spring 6@7 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle slightly higher Monday 
of this week, when 35 cars arrived. Quota- 
tions follow: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, 85 29@5 90 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 20 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 490@505 Poor to good fat cows, 2 25@4 15 
Fair, 900 to 1109 Ibs, 425@465 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 0(@4 40 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 390@415 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@4 25 F'sh cows & springers, 20 00@30 0 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 AKO 00 

Hogs in good demand, the market ruling 
active with all classes of buyers at work. 
Receipts Monday 30 double decks. Prime me- 
dium and heavy $4 10@4 15, heavy vyorkers 
4 05@4 10, light do 3 95@4, pigs 3 75@3 90. 
Sheep receipts 20 double decks, market steady. 
Prime handy sheep 4 15@4 25, choice handy 
lambs 4 85@5, heavy sheep 3 15@3 95, do 
lambs 4@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle in fair supply and steady 


at last week’s prices. Sales on the basis of 
$5@5 40 for good to fancy steers. Stock cattle 
4@4 60. Milch cows and springers in good de- 
mand when choice and quotable at 45@60 P 
head. Receipts of cattle Monday of this week 
115 cars. Hogs steady. under a fair demand; 
Monday’s supply 100 double decks. Yorkers 
4 05@4 10, medinin and heavy 4 15@4 20, pigs 
3 80@3 85. Sheep unchanged, with 60 cars 








Monday Good butcher weights, clipped 
3 90@4; clipped lambs 4 40@4 385, fancy 5. 

At New York, cattle steady to firm but no 
especial activity observable, transactions on 
the basis of $4 50@5 25 for ordinary to extra 
steers, with oxen and stags 2 75@4 50. Bulls 
5 60@3 65, dry butcher cows 2 50@4. Veal 
ealves quiet after last week’s advance of 25@ 
50c P 100 tbs, when poorto choice were quota- 
ble at 4@6 50. Hogs easy at 4 15@4 35. Sheep 
quiet With ordinary quality slow and weak; 
choice spring lambs in good demand and 
steady. Common to good unshorn sheep 4@ 
4 75, medium to choice shorn 4@4 35, unshorn 
lambs 5 50@6 25, shorn 4 75@5 25. <A few 
southern spring lambs sold at 3 75@475 P 
head. 

At Boston, common to fair milch cows with 
young calves $25@38 and fancy 40@60. Two- 
year-old steers 12@22, three-year-old 20@32, 

The Horse Market. 

At’ Chicago, receipts have been fairly lib- 
eral and the market inclined to drag. The 
demand for New York and Boston points 
only moderate, dealers claiming there is little 
margin of profit at present. The export in- 
quiry is rather indifferent and in many in- 
stances horses are quotably lower. 


Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 40@100 
850 to 1150-1b chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250600 
Drivers, T5a300 
Saddle horses, 60@200 
General purpose, 25@ 65 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, strawberries 
20@25¢ PY qt, marrow beans good to ch 
$1 25@1 50 ® bu, potatoes $4@6 P bbl, lettuce 
1@3c ® head, cucumbers 1@1 25 ® dz, celery 
50@60c ¥ dz bechs. Live chickens, hens 8@10c 
P lb, dressed chickens 12@14c, live turkeys 
10@12c, dressed 14@16c, strictly fresh eggs 
12@12k¢ P dz. Cottonseed mel 23 P ton, 
middlings 16, loose hay 8@11, oat straw 6@7, 
rye 7@10. 

At Albany, lettuce 40@45c 
$1@1 25 P bbl. cranberries 5 50@6 ¥ Dbl, 
strawberries 14@16¢ ® qt, beans mediums, 
good to ch 1 10@1 15 P bu, pea 1 15@1 25,cab- 
bages 50@60c P bhi, red onions 65c P bu, yellow 
75c, potatoes 2 5022 75 P bbl, live geese 8E9c P 
lb. live chickens 9@9}c, dressed chickens 93@ 
10}c, turkeys 114@12hc, strictiy fresh eggs 12@ 
13c Pdz, bran 12 50@13 P ton,cottonseed meal 
21 50@22 50, middlings 14 50@17, loose hay 
TZ9 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, the market is 
quiet under fair supply and demand. Prices 
firm for fancy grades. Good to ch creamery 
183@19kc P th, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.— 
At Syracuse, creamery good to ch 19¢, dairy 
16@18c. 

At New York, the situation shows some im- 
provement, although prices remain about the 
same. There is a fairdemand while receipts 
are not burdensome. Creamery extras17c # 
bu, firsts 164c, seconds 15}c, N Y creamery fey 
17¢, firsts 16@164c, N Y dairy fey 16@16}c, 
firsts 15@154c, Welsh tubs fey 16c, imt cream- 
ery western extras 15}c, firsts lic, seconds 
14@14}c, western factory firsts 14}c, seconds 
14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, there is no 
quotable change. Medium grades are dull 
and irregular, while the demand for fancy is 
fair under moderate receipts. Elgin and oth- 
er western creameries, extra l7ic P fb, firsts 
164@17¢c, seconds 153@16c, imt creamery, ex- 
tra 16c, firsts 15c, seconds l4c, ladle nacked, 
extra l5dc, firsts 14c, prints extra 19c, firsts 
18c. seconds 1fc. ; 

Ohio—At Columbus, only a moderate move- 
ment and prices slightly lower. Creamery, 
good to ch Nc P Ib, prints 18c, dairy 10@11c. 
—At Cincinnati, Elgin creamery, fey 18k¢ ® 
lb,Ohio creamery 15@16c, choice dairy 10@1Ic. 

At Boston, receipts show moderate volume 





P bx, spinach 





and the demand being only fair prices 
have dropped a shade except on_ strict- 
ly fancy. Low grades closely sold up. Vt and 


N H creamery extra l18c ® lb, northern N Y 
174c, large tubs 17}c, western spruce tubs 
17@17}c, creamery northern firsts 16@17c,east- 
ern 16@17c, western 16c, Vt dairy extra l6c, N 
Y do 16c, western do 14@15c, imt creameries 
15c, firsts 14@15c, ladles 14c. 
The Cheese Market. 
At New York, relative scarcity and firmer 
rices asked and a fair outward movement. N 
fall made large col’d, fey 9@9}c, do white 





nips 1@1 25 P bbl. 
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8fc, full cream com 72&@8}e, fair 7@74e, N Y 
fall made small fey 9@9}c, part skims ch 5hc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice old 
goods a shade firmer under rather small sup- 
plies and fair demand. New York full cream 
fey 9}c P fb, fair to good 8$@9}c, Swiss 13@14c, 
skims 6@7e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices’ bold fairly 
steady while the market remains quiet. Ched- 
dars 10c # lb, flats 10c, limburger 14c, Swiss 
16c.—At Cincinnati, fair demand and steady 
inarket. Ohio flat, good to prime 8?@9c P 
lb, famiiy favorite ch 9c, twins 94@10e, Young 
America full cream 104c, N Y cheddars 9@10c. 

At Boston, there is a fair demand and 
stocks are being steadily reduced. N Y small 
extra 9@9ic P lb, large 9c,'firsts 7@&c,’seconds 
5@6c, Vt small extra 8@9c, large 84@9c, firsts 
7@8c, seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 10@11c, skims 
4@5c, western extra twins 84@9c, fair 7@8c, 
Ohio flat 8c, fairto good 6@7c. 

Creamery Notes. 

Southville cmy ass’n, St Lawrence Co, N Y, 
received 226,106 lbs milk in March, made 
10,512 lbs butter, paid farmers 83.6c¢ P 100 lbs 
milk, total $1892.37. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated: quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers ap 
advance is usually secured. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is considerable in- 
crease in receipts, but the market is fairly well 
sustained. N Y and Pa fresh gathered 11}@ 
113e ® dz, western selected 113c, Ky _ fresh 
gathered 11@11}c, Tenn and Va fresh 10?@11c, 
duck eggs 16c ® dz, goose eggs 18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the arrivals are light and 
market in fair condition. Apples, Ben Da- 
vis fair to choice $3 50@4 ® bbl, fancy reid 
apples 4@5, Baldwin fair to prime 2 75@3 75, 
russet 2 75@3 25, common to fair grades 
2 25@2 75. Oranges, Cal navels 2@3 25 ? bx, 
seedlings 1 75@2 25, Fla pineapples 3 50@4 50 
® case,fair to choice strawberries 7@12c ¥ qt. 
Ground Feeds. 

considerable activity pre- 
vails and prices area shade higher. Coarse 
corn meal 73@77c P 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
and grits 9@97ic, middlings $18 P ton,sharps 
18 50, winter bran 83@88c P 10€ lbs, linseed 
oilmeal 23@23 50 ® ton. Prime cottonseed 
meal 20 60@21 10 delivered at N Y rate 
points and 21@21 50 delivered at Boston rate 
points. 





At New York, 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings moderate and, with 
a fair demand, market rules steady at late 
prices. Hay, No1 prime 774@80c P 100 lbs, 
No 2 60@75c, No 3 45@50c, mixed clover 
35@40e, clover 30@35c, no grade 25w40c, straw, 
long rye 25@35c, oat 25@30c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, moderate supply and a fairly 
active demand. In general the market has 
ruled firm and higher. Florida prime $4@6 P 
bbl, Maine Rose 343 25 / sack, Hebron 
2 50@2 75, N Y and western choice 2 87@3 P 
180 lbs, Jersey fair to prime 2 50@2 75 #P bbl, 
sweets Vineland 5@6, Bermuda 4 50@6. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the tone is quiet. Demand 
moderate and receipts fairly large. Dressed 
poultry, turkeys, western 9@10c P ib, broilers 
Phila 28@30e, N Y and Pa fowls 84c, west- 
ern 8}c, southwestern 8c, L I spring ducks 
20c, western, fair to good, 5@7c, squabs, 
choice, $225 P dz. Frozen, turkeys 12@138¢, 
chickens fey 13@134c, fowls 8@8}c,_ broilers 
western 15@17c, capons fey 16@lic, ducks 8@ 
9c, geese 8@8}c. Live poultry, spring chick- 
ens 75¢e@1 P pr, fowls 8ic P tb, turkeys 8c, 
ducks 75c ® pr, geese 87c@1 12 P pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, there is an unsettled feeling 
and only choice stock brings top prices. De- 
mand is moderate with supplies generally 
ample. Asparagus $2 25@4 P dz bchs, Flor- 
ida beets 75c@1 P bu cra, Cai celery 25@50c P 
dz behs, cabbages 1@1 25 P bbl, cucumbers 
1 50@3 50 P cra, iettuee 1 75@2 P bbl, red 
onions 2@3 50, yellow 2@3 50,radishes 1@1 50, 
spinach 1@1 25, tomatoes % 50 P carrier, tur- 


Wool. 

The situation is unchanged, dealers report- 
ing a very restricted demand. At Boston, N 
Y and Phila quotations substantially as fol- 
lows with Chicago at usual freight difference: 
O and Phila XXX 32@33c P lh, XX and above 
29@30c, X 26@282, No 1 30c, No 2 29@30c. 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. ‘ 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described in 
our free illustrated catalogue. r 





y 
é 


The Fertility of the Land. 


By I. P. RosEerts, Director of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. A Summary 
Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Practice 
to the Maintaining and Increasing of the Pro- 
ductivity of the Soil. This is the only book 
which treats the philosophy of farm practice 
in a modern way. The book is the result of a 
long life of teaching, experimenting and farm- 
ing, and is the most important single book of 
farm methods which the farmer can secure. 
Illustrated, 12mo. Price, 1.25 


Duck Culture. 


* By JAMES RANKIN. 
Fully illustrated. 


Natural and artificial. 
Paper, 25 


Insects and Insecticides. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of 
Entomology and Zoology, New Hampshire col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts, etc., ete. 
A practical manual: concerning noxious in- 
sects, anc methods of preventing their in- 
juries. 334 pages, with many illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, 1.50 


Forcing Book, The. 


By Pror. L. H. BAtLey. In this work the 
author has comers in handy form the cream 
of all the available information on the subject 
of forcing vegetables under glass. In addition 
to this, the experience of many practical grow- 
ers in different localities is furnished. 1.00 


House Plants and How to Succeed With 
Them. 


By Lizzir PAGE HILLHOoUsE. This book 
has been written by a woman for the thou- 
sands of women who have no conservatory or 
greenhouse, and are compelled to grow their 
plants in theirhome. The author has kept 
strictly within the lines of her personal ex- 
perience, and describes the treatment only of 
those plants which can be grown successfully 
in living rooms. 220 pages, 12mo., illustrated, 
cloth, 1.00 


Domesticated Trout--How to Breed and 
Grow Them. 

By LivINGSTON STONE, United States dep- 
uty fish commissioner. The subject is treated 
in an exhaustive manner, leaving no detail of 
interest to the reader untouched, and present- 
ing a great amount of novel information in an 
explicit form. To all breeders of trout this 
book is indispensable. Illustrated, 16mo., 2.50 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 

New, enlarged and revised edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease ; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by ‘“‘Stone- 
henge.’’ It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most 
noted dogs in both continents, making, to- 
gether with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 


Cloth, 12mo., 2.00 

FREE CATALOGUE S°:2""." 
lustrated cata- 

logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 

: and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


: 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bldg. 
: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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SCENE OF THE BRILLIANT NAVAL VICTORY OFF MANILA 


BY THE AMERICAN OVER THE SPANISH SQUADRON. 


What may prove to be one of the most decisive naval combats of modern history was fought 


Sunday morning in Mauila bay. 
ey, forced an entrance to the 


Under cover of darkness, the United States fleet, Capt Dew- 
ay, passing in safety the forts which guarded it ou both sides, 


and at once attacked the Spanish tleet. The enemy’s most important ships were blown up or 
sunk by the American fire, including the magnificent cruisers Reina Maria Christina, Castillo 
and Don Juan of Austria, while other Spanish vessels were sunk to prevent their falling iuto 
the hands of the United States. Capt Dewey also effected a landing and a junction with the 
insurgent forces, by which the city of Manilais now invested. He will probably bombard 
the town and complete its capture before these words are read. The extent of the losses on 
our side are not known at this wrting, but many men must have been killed and wounded. 
The power of Spain in the east is annihilated, the United States dominates the Philippines, 
the people of Spain are undeceived as to their prowess and may revolt, Europe may compel 
Spain to quit, and the war may possibly now be ended without further engagements. It is 
probable, however, that our regular army will invade Cuba this week, force a junction with 
Gomez and surround Havana, while Capt Sampson’s fleet bombards it, unless the proud city 


promptly capitulates. 


TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Day Now Secretary of State.—Last week 
John Sherman, the venerable yer A of 
state, handed Pres- 
ident McKinley 
his resignation, 
thereby retiring 
from public life 
after nearly 40 
years of service in 
the house of rep- 
resentatives, the 
senate,as secretary 
of the treasury and 
finally as secretary 
ofstate. Impaired 
health, added to 
age, the venerable 
statesman being 
75, caused the res- 
ese. Judge 
William R. Day, 
first assistant 
secretary, was 
immediately ap- 
pointed to the 
vacancy in the cabinet, and at the earn- 
est solicitation of the president, accepted 
at a considerable personal sacrifice of bus- 
iness interests. The appointment was im- 
mediately confirmed by the senate. Judge 
Day has sbown a capacity for grasping 
important problems that has made him 
the practical head of the state department 
since the advent of the present administra- 
tion. Spanish and Cuban affairs have been in 
his charge since the beginning. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that in his appointment and the 
appointment of Prof John B. Moore to fill his 
former position of first assistant secretary the 
state department has been materialiy strength- 
ened. A unique compliment is paid to Prof 
Moore, in that he isa democrat. He is of 
marked ability and was third assistant secre- 
tary under Secretary Bayard and was re- 
tained under President Harrison until he pre- 
ferred to resign. 





SEC WILLIAM R. DAY. 





The Cuban Blockade.—Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet has been kept busy ever since its 
arrival! off the coast of Cuba and the blockade 
has been so complete that itis doubtful ifa 
single vessel has crept throngh. Prizes have 
been taken daily, some of them of consider- 
able value. The monitor Terror has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. Prize 
crews are put aboard all ships taken and they 
are at once sent to Key West. One of the best 


prizes fell to the little lighthouse tender Man 
grove. It was the Panama, a big transatlan3 
tic steamer, at the time plying between New 
York and Havana. She carried a valuable 
cargo,including supplies forthe Spanish army. 
The battleship Indiana shares the prize 
money, as she was in sight at the time of cap- 
ture. The New York, Puritan and Cincinnati 
shelled the forts and batteries at Matanzas, 
steaming to within three or four miles. The 
forts replied, but were soon silenced. The en- 
gagement lasted 18 minutes and none of the 
ships were hit. Nearly every shot from the 
ships took effect and the earthworks were 
soon reduced. The last shot was from one of 
the Puritan’s 12-inch guns and as the 250-lb 
shell struck, debris could be seen flying in ev- 
ery direction exactly where a gun had been 
fired a moment before. It is probable that Ma- 
tanzas will be seized as a base of supplies 
when a force is landed. 

The Oregon Coming.—The battleship Oregon, 
accompanied by the gunboat Marietta, arrived 
at Rio Janeiro last Saturday and are now 
steaming up the South American coast to join 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet. The Oregon left 
San Francisco in the middle of March under 
orders. From Rio to Trinidad she will bein 
danger, providing the Spanish fleet which left 
the Cape Verde islands sails to effect her cap- 
ture. The American strategy board has con- 
sidered this and it is not improbabie that U S 
warships will be sent to meet her. 





The Situation is now one of waiting and 
pone A formal declaration of war has 

een issued and all foreign powers have been 
notified of the blockade of Cuba. In most 
cases Spanish and American warships have 
been warned from foreign ports under neu- 
trality Jaws. Portugal hus been very slow in 
ordering the Spanish fleet to leave Cape Verde 
islands and is said to have refused to allow 
movements of Spanish warships to be cabled 
from her ports,thus showing her hand as a se- 
cret ally of Spain. The North Atlantic squad- 
ron under Rear Admiral Sampson is bluck- 
ading Cuba waiting for the Spanish fleet and 
for the co-operation of the army in an attack 
on Havana. The flying squadron is at Hamp- 
ton Roads,with the fast cruisers Columbia and 
Minneapolis doing patrol duty along the coast. 
The big fleet of small boats for patrol duty, 
called the mosquito fleet, is being prepared as 
rapidly as possible and numbers about $0 ves- 
sels,iarge and small. They will patrol the At- 
lantic coast, particularly the North Atlantic, 
as grave fears of an attack on unprotected 
points on the New England seaboard are en- 
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tertained. Some of these boats are manned 
by the volunteer naval militia, now mustered 
into the reguiar navy for one year. The reg- 
ular army has been concentrated at southern 
points preparatory to a move on Cuba and the 
volunteers are being mobilized in the various 
states ready to move when called for. 





European Opinion has undergone some 
change of late and popularsupport of Spain is 
no longer unanimous. British sympathy is 
very strongly with the United States,although 
a small financial circle with Spanish interests 
champion the cause of Spain. It is suggested 
that a possible outcome of the American vic- 
tory in the Philippines will be concerted 
action on the part of the powers to induce 
Spain to abandon Cuba and cease hostilities, 
which she can now do with some show of 
honor. 





Paris Arrives._-Amid shrieking of whistles 
and the cheers of everyone in New York har- 
bor the American liner Paris, nowthe US 
cruiser Yale, arrived at her pier April 30, af- 
ter an uneventful voyage of a little over 7 
days. She did not follow the regular course, 
but ~~ some 30 miles north of it ta avoid the 
Spanish warships supposed to be looking for 
her, and not one was sighted. She is now at 
the navy yard being converted into a cruiser 
and will join her sister ships, the Harvard, St 
Louis and St Paul. 





An Advance on Cuba is one of the immedi- 
ate possibilities. -There has been a steady 
movement of regulars to Tampa, Fla, and it is 
probable that they are to be landed on Cu- 
ban soil shortly. The volunteer troops are 
practically ready for immediate actiun,to sup- 
port the regulars if need be. A suitable land- 
ing place is awaited, some fortified point 
where the troops can hold out against any 
Snanish force sent against them if need be, 
while Admiral Sampson’s fleet goes to meet 
the Spanish fleet now headed this way. 








Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


es DisornDERS of the 
= Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure 
is found inanew botan- 
ical discovery, the won- 
derful Kava-Kava 
SuRve, called by botan- 
ists, the piper methysti- 
cum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. Ithas the extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by 
Mail FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 
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Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ils. 
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Sugar Beet Seed. 


A N Q k How to grow the best seed of 

ew 00 « the most improved quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most famous 
European producers who have been in the 
basiness for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking ef going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 

The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 26 
years to this book. Cloth; $2.00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other 
publications. ° 
ORANGE JUDP COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Seful Premiums Given 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


[21] 605 


Those Procuring New 
Yearly Subscribers at $1.00. 


Anyone can easily get subscriptions by simply showing a copy of our Journal to a neighbor or friend, and explaining its value. 
Our YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC is included with every yearly subscription paid for 1898 and beyond. 
Those wishing to purchase premiums can do so at the advertised prices, or in connection with a year’s subscription. 


No. 386. The Queen Stamping Outtit. 


A REGAL COLLECTION OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS FOR 
MODERN WORK. 


Given for 2 New Yearly Subscribers. 


This is the largest collection of new and 
artistic Stamping Patterns ever offered at 
the price. No lady can afford to be without 
this outfit, for it is larger, handsomer, and 
more elaborate than any we have before 
offered. The patterns are made on Linen 
bond paper, which can be used repeatedly. 
With this outfit any lady may do her own 
stamping for embroidery, or she may make 
it a source of profit by doing stamping for 
others. A partial list of the many beauti- 
ful patterns included in this outfit follows: 
1 Handsome Design for Sofa Cushion Em- 

broidery, 11x12 inches. 


6 Fruit Designs. 

1 Design of Eagle, 8x11 inches. 

1 Spray Leaves. 

1 Large Butterfly, 5x6% inches. 

1 Bunch Grapes. 

1 Design Orchid, 6 inches high. 

1 Sunflower, 2%x4 inches. 

1 Bouquet Daisies, 6%x10 inches. 

1 Conventional Border and Corner for 
Baby’s Blanket, with word “Baby” in 
center. Sizes: Corner, 12x12 inches; 
Border, 5x21 inches; word, ‘“‘Baby” 7x14 
inches. This design is very elaborate 
and was designed especially for this 
outfit. Price of this pattern alone is 
$1.00. 

1 Flower Basket Design, with Forget-me- 


nots, Daisies, Roses,Clover and Maiden- 
hair Fern, 7%4x9 in. 

set of 12 Handsome 
Doilies, 4x4 inches. 
for 75 cents. 

Design for Fancy Table Mat, with hand- 
some border, scallops and clover, 7x12 
inches. 

Handsome Sofa Cushion 
border and flowers (original), 
inches. 

Design for Sofa Cushion, with handsome 
border and thistles, 13x13 inches. 

Spray Tulips, 3x5 inches. 


Flower Designs for 
This set alone sells 
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The patterns are perforated in the most 
inches in size. With each outfit is one cake 
ticns for doing indelible stamping instantly, 
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Ornamental Design for Veil 
word “Veils,” 514%4x7 inches. 

Design for Flannel Embroidery, Scallop 
and Flowers, 1% inches wide. 

Design for Roman Embroidery for table 


Case, with 


cover, 8x15 inches. 
Jack Rose. 
Floral Border, 4x17 inches. 
Butterflies. 


Design Tulips, 4x5 inches. 

Spray Roses, 4x4 inches. 

Border and Corner for Fancy Table Cov- 
er, 24x13 inches. 

Border Scallops, for Flannel Embroidery, 
144 inches wide. 

Fruit Design, Plums. 

Design Tea Rose, choice. 

Spray Maidenhair Fern. 

Clover Design, 3x5% inches. 

Spray Forget-me-nots. 

Fern Border, 6x14 inches. 

Scallop Border for Flannel 
¥% inch wide. 
And 100 Qther Designs, suitable for all 
kinds of embroidery, makime in all 150 
beautiful designs. 

careful manner, on 24 sheets, each 14x22 

of Eureka Compound, with full instruc- 

without powder, paint, heat or trouble. 


Embroidery, 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. or your subscription extended one year, including Year Book 


and Almanac, also Premium No. 386, for $1.50. 





No. 673. The Imperial Darning Machine. 
WORKS LIKE A SMALL LOOM—MENDS ANYTHING. 
Given for 1 New Yearly Subscriber. 
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The accompanying cut 
gives you but a faint and 
imperfect idea of one of the 
best and most useful inven- 
i tions of modern times. With 
this little machine you can 
make a large darn in two 
minutes against twenty in 
the old way, while by it the 
darn is woven right into the 
cloth, leaving no lumps, 
thicknesses or botches in the 
garment, the new part pro- 
duced thereby in the stock- 
ing, sock, underwear or any 
of the various fabrics which 
you may have been mend- 
ing, being entirely uniform 
and having an artistically 
finished appearance, with all 
sides exactly alike. It mends 
table cloths, curtains and 
fine silk goods equally as 
well, and is so simple that 
a child can use it. By spe- 
cial arrangement with the 
manufacturers, we are en- 
abled to offer this Wonder 
of Wonders, which is nicely 
finished and put up in a neat 


box, -vith all necessary instructions for only 25 cts. postpaid, or 5 for $1.00, or your subscrip- 
tion extended one year, including Year Book and Almanac, also Premium No. 673, for $1.25. 











No. 609. 


Six Silver-Plated 


Teaspoons. 


ENGRAVED WITH ANY INITIAL, 
AND EQUAL TO SOLID SILVER 
IN BEAUTY AND FINISH. 


Given for 2 New Yearly Subscribers. 





This beautiful and handsome premium 
consists of six silver-plated teaspoons of 
the celebrated Rogers make. This should 
be a sufficient guarantee of their quality, 
as it is well known that none but reliable 
goods are made by this house. Every spoon 
bears their name and they are warranted 
to wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. They are of the latest style in shape 
and design, and each spoon in the set will 
have engraved upon it a beautiful initial 
letter, any initial desired. Our illustration 
is a correct and accurate representation of 
the spoon and is the exact size of the origi- 
nals. By placing a large order we have 
procured these spoons at an exceedingly 
low price. of which we give our readers the 
benefit. We guarantee satisfaction. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or your _sub- 
scription extended one year, including Year 
oe and Almanac, also Premium No. 60€9, for 

1.50. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Ma: guette Rrilcing ; 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Bcmcstead Bu.icing. 
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A Balcony Episode. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


T MUST BE nearly time to open 
tne doors,’’ said Belle, noticing 
a slight shifting of the crowd to 
mass itself more closely before 
the entrance. ‘‘Keep right be- 
hind me and we'll get in 
quickly.”’ 

‘It is very uncomtortable,’’ 
sighed her companion, feeling 
oppressed by the buman wall 
that closed her in. ‘‘I put up 
my hand to straighten my hat 

and now I can’t get it down.’’ 

A lady beside her heard the funny com- 
plaint and turned an amused face toward her. 
‘*I can move a trifle,’’she said graciously. 

‘**Thank you,’’ Gertrude smiled gratefully as 
she drew her hand into retirement. At that 
moment the door opened and the crowd surg- 
ed forward. 

‘*Slowly—slowly—one at a time,’’ the door- 
keeper shouted. ‘‘There is plenty of time, 
ladies’’— for it was an afternoon concert and 
men were few. 

Belle turned a laughing face over her shoul- 
der. ‘‘Are you right behind?’’ she panted. 
‘*Race up the stairs after me as soon as you 
get in or you’ll lose your seat.’’ In another 
nroment she was past the barrier and disap- 
peared round a corner. 

It seemed to Gertrude—unused to taking 
advantage of every opening—a little age be- 
fore she, too, had delivered up her ticket and 
was free to follow. The stairs were a wel- 
come relief after the pressure below, but foot- 
steps behind reminded her of Belle’s warn- 
ing, and hurrying upward she stood in a 
doorway looking out into the great hall. 
Belle was standing in the front row of the 
balcony waving her hand in triumph. 

‘*We’re in luck to-day,’’ she said gleefully. 
‘*We’ll have a splendid view of the orches- 
tra. It isn’t half as much fun when you are 
poked off at the other end of the nhall.’’ 

‘*But the music cannot sound as well when 
one is so near,’’ protested Gertrude, looking 
doubtfully down upon the stage almost di- 
rectly beneath them. 

‘*Oh—as to the music,’’ Belle gave a funry 
shrug. ‘‘You don’t know half the fun of 
these afternoon concerts if you think the mu- 
sic is all there is of it. Going decorously, 
week after week, to listen to the evening 
concert with one’s family is all very well; 
but going tu the afternvon concert on a rush 
ticket is guite another thing—at least I sup- 
pose so, though that is the only way I can go 
at all. Wasn’t it exciting!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Gertrude admitted, loosening her 
fur collar, and fanning her flushed cheeks 
with a crumpled program. ‘‘It was very ex- 
citing. There were nice people all about us, 
too,’’ with a shade of surprise in her tone. 

Belle was somewhat nettled. ‘‘Of course,’’ 
she said loftily. ‘*‘None but nice people go 
to a symphony concert. The peuple that go 
on rush tickets are mostly music students or 
those that can’t afford a seat for the season.’’ 
Her cheeks grew a little redder and she bow- 
ed sweetly to several girls near-by, armed 
with scores and chattering eagerly over the 
program. Gertrude felt herself snubbed. 

‘*You know it is a new experience, Belle,’’ 
she said gently. ‘*‘I was only surprised tu 
find it so pleasant.’’-And Belle was mollified. 

Tne gallery was quickly filled, but the seats 
below were occupied more leisurely, as they 
were held for the season. The librarian mov- 
ed about the stage adjusting music on the 
waiting racks. From the seclusion of the 
anteroom came faint snatches of music and 
the sound of tuning strings. One hy one the 
musicians straggled onto the stage, threading 
their way among the racks to. their places. 
The seats in the body of the house now filled 
more rapidly. There was the soft rustle of 
garments—the subdued murmur of voices 
through allthe hail. Gertrude noticed the 
lady who bad spoken to her in the crush, 
seated with two bright-faced girls not far dis- 
tant. As she looked the stranger smiled and 
Gertrude responded. Certainly a delightful 
spirit of friendly interest was abroad. 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 





Belle pulled her sleeve a trifle impatiently. 
**You are losing haif .be fun,’’ she complain- 
ed. ‘‘Just look at the trombone player com- 
ingin. Isn’t he acherub, with his flowing 
locks and rosy face.’’ 

‘*Not my idea of one,’’ said Gertrude dry- 
ly, but she leaned on the rait and watched 
the gathering orchestra with interest. ‘‘I’ve 
never half seen the instruments,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I’ve always thought of the orches- 
tra as a whole witbout troubling myself about 
its parts.’’ 

‘*That comes of sitting so far back. What 
did I tell you?’’ her companion said, tri- 
umphantly. She darted an amused look at 
the girl’s absorbed face. ‘‘Look—there’s oue 
of the best ’cellists—the one with the pale 
face and dark mustache. Isn’t his profile as 
clear cut as a cameo? I want to take lessons 
en the ’cello of him. It would be so roman- 
tic! But mother says if I take lessons at all 
Mr Strauss is the teacher for me. He’s the 
heavy man with the double chin and _ specta- 
cles’’—and she made a wry face. ‘‘The other 
is Mr Lerche. Isn’t he just fascinating?’’ 

The object of her interest was dusting. the 
face of his instrument with his handkerchief. 
Drawing his bow across the strings, a deep 
mellow tone sounded thruugh all the piping 
and scraping, the shuffling of feet and clat- 
ter of chairs that precede a feast of music. 
Again the note came, clear and full, as, 
turning his face in their direction, the musi- 
cian scanned the crowded balcony. 

‘*He always does so,’’ breathed Belle ex- 
citedly. ‘‘}Le is a terrible flirt.’’ 

Gertrude sank into her seat in, dismay, her 
cheeks flaming. ‘*Do sit back, Belle,’’ she 
urged. ‘‘He Jooked directly at us. Your red 
cape must have caught his eye.’’ 

‘*‘What are you afraid of, goosie?’’ Belle 
whispered back, not offering to move her 
eves, stillintent upon the stage. ‘*The poor 
man can’t hurt you. Do look—the conductor 
will be in presently. Don’t you want to see 
the new violinists just over from Germany? 
The concertmeister is one a wonderful 
player, they say—and there is one not much 
more than a boy I should think, a little back 
of him.’’ 

The ’cellist’s attention was absorbed by his 
neighbor, the new concertmeister was busy 
adjusting his music, the other stranger had 
snuggled his violin under his chin and was 
noiselessly running his fingers over the 
strings. 

**He does look like a boy,’’ Gertrude whis- 
pered, something in the dreamy face of the 
young fellow—so unlike those about him— 
rousing her interest. 

‘*There,’’ said Belle, as the soft sound of 
gloved applause spread through the hall, ‘‘I 
haven’t looked at the program yet and here 
comes Herr Weiss.’’ She caught the roving 
eye of the ’cellist once again and ventured a 
little smile. It was no harm--only a spice of 
adventure, and Gertrude was looking else- 
where. 

A web of fine-spun harmonies floated up- 
ward, wrapping them 1n its unearthly beauty. 
Gertrude was caught and held by it. Forget- 
ting to subside into her seat, she perched on 
its edge, her hands grasping the rail. The 
muted strings stirred her pulses with their 
weird voices. The spell of the Grail music 
was upon her. Her eyes dilated as she 
watched the wavering line of bows. How 
would it seem to be a part of it all—to call 
such beauty into being? Did these men feel 
it as she felt it? Would not one be lifted to 
higher planes on these mighty wings of 
sound? 

In her impulsive youthfulness, she never 
doubted that it was so. The fascinating ’cel- 
list had forgotten his levity and bent lovingly 
over the clumsy brown shell of his instru- 
ment. The young German, with rapt face, 
diew his bow with a triumphant sweep. The 
climax took her breath, and when the last 
tones of the beautiful Vorsniel faded, her 
eyes were full of tears. 

Resting his violin upon his knees, Max 
3ernheim glanced upward absently, his 
thoughts still dominated by the music. Just 
above were two faces—one, flashing, vivid in 
its life and coloring, surprising him out of 
dreamland. Just then the slow creeping sun- 
hght fell through a western window upon the 





head of the other, and instantly the soft hair 
shone Jike a nimbus above the delicate, high- 
bred face, while the wide eyes, still seeing 
Visions, seemed to look directly into his own, 

Max started anda sudden warmth crept 
through his veins. ‘‘It is the face of my Min- 
na!’’ was the first rapturous thought—to fall 
back into heartache. The wide sea lay be- 
tween Minna and himself—how could he for- 
get? 

elle, diverting her glance a moment from 
her absorbing musician, caught the frank 
stare of the young man and looked about for 
its object. To her surprise, followed by 
covert amusement, Gertrude was apparently 
staring back. ‘‘ Fun, isn’tit!’’ she whispered 
slyly, bringing the girl back to reality with a 
shock. 

Gertrude looked at her inquiringly, refusing 
the chovolates which Belle proffered for her 
refreshinent. The sharprap of the eonduc- 
tor’s baton precluded any question and Belle 
met her eyes with ap innocent smile. 

This time, added to the imusie’s delight, 
Gertrude found a new charm in following the 
instrumentatiun—a novel pleasure to her. The 
young German stole frequent upward glances, 
delighting himself with her fancied resem- 
blance to his sister. It gave his homesick 
heart a world of comfort, and when the mu- 
sicians withdrew, presently, to enjoy a group 
of songs from the discreet shelter of the ante- 
room, at a hint from a member of the orches- 
tra, he followed with a look of eager expec- 
tation. 

The lady Gertrude had noticed was watch- 
ing them furtively.a puzzled look in her eyes. 
Belle she frankly ignored, but her attention 
was held by her companion. She was not 
near enough to fuily decide whether the girl 
was conscious of the little by-play which she 
had marked and understood. 

Gertrude sat back witha sigh of content, 
while the piano was being pusiued~ into the 
place vacated by the musians. ‘*I have never 
heard Madam Gehring,’’ sbe said pensively, 
studying tie program, ‘‘but I love some of 
the songs.’’ 

‘‘It isn’t half as interesting,’’ grumbled 
Belle. She was wondering what was the 
meaning of a nod Mr Lerche gave her as he 
disappeared in the anteroom. She did not 
feel quite easy. The slight delay had been 
utilized by the people behind them to make 
their exit in pursuit of a suburban train. Per- 
haps it would be us well to take their places. 

**Don’t you want to sit a little further 
back? she asked with an assumption of care- 
lessness. 

Gertrnde looked at her in surprise, then 
gianced back at the seats in question. Some- 
thing in the startled face gave Belle a chill. 
She did not dare to turn. Two people slid 
into the vacated seats and a low voice behind 
her said softly: 

‘*It was too far away, tny dear Miss —, 
so I seized this little time tou make the dis- 
tance smaller.’’ 

Belle sat as if paralyzed, for a moment, but 
her brain worked quickly. She felt, rather 
than saw, the curious faces turned upon her. 
There seemed to be but one thing to do to 
successfully carry off the results of her folly— 
to put a bold face upon it. Would Gertrude 
help her? 

With a little start of feigned surprise, she 
turned upon the man a smiling face. ‘‘ Why, 
good afternoon, Mr Lerche,’’ she said. ‘‘This 
is an unexpected pleasure.’’ 

There came a gleam of amusemeut and ad- 
miration into Mr Lerche’s dark eves. ‘‘She’s 
a gay little piece,’’ was his thought, as he 
prepared to keep up his end. 

‘*You and Miss Davis have never met, I be- 
lieve,’’ continued Belle, with apparent ease, 
but not daring to look at Gertrude’s white 
profile. ‘‘Jennie, let me present Mr Lerche.’’ 

But Gertrude sat like a stone, outwardly, 
while liquid fire raced along her veins. A 
great and beautiful voice now filled the spaces 
with its melody, but she did not hear. It 
seemed as if this terrible moment had lasted 
for ages. What did Belle Seabury mean by 
speaking with this man? She felt humiliated, 
degraded. How had it come about that this 
stranger dared to address them? She felt as 
if a thousand eyes were gazing in reproba- 
tion. She could not know that one gentle- 


woman, who had seen the drift of affairs had 
moved to go to her help, but by reason of the 
throng was helpless to interfere. But aid 
was unexpectedly near. 

Max Bernheim had been an interested spec- 
tator of the little scene. What scruples he 
might have had at thrusting himself upon 
strangers, had been silenced by the assurarfve 
of Lerche that American girls had different 
ways. He was anxious to learn what their 
new customs might be, but more anxious to 
see, at shorter range, the girl who had looked 
like Minna. 

3ut Lerche must be mistaken in part. 
There was something wrong. Surely this 
rigid, unsmiling, white-faced girl was not 
pleased—the other he hardly noticed. If it 
had been Minna —. 

Impulsively he leaned forward, speaking 
quickly under cover of a burst of applause, 
and his pity for the girl’s distress crept into 
his tones. 

‘*Fraulein,’’ he said, ‘‘it is a mistake that 
we haf come to you. I wil) not haf it that 
you shall be troubled. We go at once.’’ 

It was not the smooth silky voice, but one 
strong and earnest, and Gertrude turned in- 


stinctively. ‘‘Oh, do!’’ she urged, looking 
at him with frightened eyes. 
He looked back at her an instant, search- 


ing for traces of Minnain her more delicate 
beauty, then leaned forward that she might 
hear him, for again the wonderful voice had 
captured the silence. 

‘It was for the look of my sister in your 
face that I came,’’ he said earnestly. ‘‘I 
would wish to say it before I go that you may 
understand.’’ 

Gertrude flushed painfully as he rose. ‘‘My 
name is not Davis,’’ she said hurriedly, feel- 
ing that his honesty should meet with a like 
response. ‘‘It —’’ 

But he made a little foreign gesture, put- 
ting back her words. ‘‘I haf so thought’’— 
and he smiled brightly—‘ but [ will not haf 
the right name. Itis better so’’—noting the 
relief in her eyes. ‘‘I am Max Bernheim.’’ 

With a bow which included both girls, he 
interrupted Lerche in the midst of his enter- 
tainment and hustled him into the corridor in 
no amiable frame of mind. Belle sat as still 
as a statue, half afraid of Gertrude’s anger— 
half sulkily defiant of it. She felt that she 
had been rather clever in glossing over an 
awkward situation, but resolutely disregard- 
ed the responsibility of having caused it. 

To both girls the rest of the concert was a 
blank. When the songs were ended, the 
symphony began, but its charm was withheld 
from the two silent figures, absorbed in un- 
happy thought. In unbroken silence they 
joined the throng, pressing down the stairs 
aud toward the outer doors. In the lower 
hall stood a group of musicians drawing on 
their gloves and eyeing the departing audi- 
ence as they chattered in voluble German. 
Belle caught Gertrude’s arm. 

‘*Let’s go back and take the other way out,’’ 
she urged in a low tone. She was alarmed, 
for Lerche’s bold eye had spied her and he 
had stepped forward with impertinent assur- 
ance. 

‘*No—it is too late,’’ Gertrude answered 
steadily. ‘*‘We must go on.’’ 

But somebody else had stepped forward 
also, and drew the ’cellist back with a decid- 
ed word. Without singling them out to make 
them conspicuous Bernheim lifted his hat and 
turned away. In another moment they were 
in the crisp October air. Already the lights 
were gleaming in the streets, the pavements 
were crowded with shoppers hastening to sub- 
urban trains, the air was filled with the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs and tne hvarse cries of 
cabmen. Overhead arched Peace in the dark- 
ening sky where the embers of sunset were 


slowly dying. Its influence fell upon two 
hearts. 
‘I’m sorry,’’ said Belle, wistfally—all 


sparkle and vivacity vanished. 





A Seandinavian attorney defending some 
boys for stealing a jug of ‘‘drink,’’ said to ju- 
ry: ‘*Yentlemen of the yury. There is yust 
two tings in dis case, a yug anda yag. First 
come the yug and then the yag. The yug and 
the yag make all the trouble.’’ 
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Family of Wm. F. Gourtney Has Reason to Believe in 
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Mayor Courtney, in employing Paine’s cel- 
ery compound in his family, had the example 
and assurance of many persons who occupy 
to-day like responsible positions in other cit- 
ies. 

Mayor Ramsdell of Lynn, a personal friend 
of Mayor Courtney, recently gave his opinion 
of this great remedy as follows: 

‘‘A previous experience with Paine’s celery 
compound 4s a restorer of exhausted energy 
induced me recently to take itagain,the many 
duties of the mayor’s ofiice having taxed my 
slight physical resources greatly. I made no 
mistake. In one week I found my appetite 
improved, the feeling of weariness disappear- 
ing and my nerves becoming steadier. Paine’s 
ceiery fcompound has thus been a friend in 
time of need and [I like to say a word fora 
friend.’’ 

His unhesitating recommendation had much 
to do with its use by Mayor Courtney. 

Mayor Miles B. Preston of Hartford, Ct, 
said within a day or two, speaking of the 
same remedy: 

‘*The modern man of business, be he ever 
so sturdy, finds often that the continued pres- 
sure of affairs has caused the nerves to remon- 
strate and fall in tone. At such atime Paine’s 
celery compound becomes of value. Having 
experienced its benefits I gladly commend it.’’ 

Anong other statements as to the value of 
Paine’s celery compound, Mayor Bennett of 
St Charles, Ill, adds: ‘‘I believe that Paine’s 














CELERY COMPOUND. 
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celery compound has enabled me to escape my 
periodical attack of rheumatism this winter. 
I very cheerfully recommend it to anyone in 
similar need, in the full belief that it will be 
helpful in every case.’’ 

Mayor Courtney has been eminently suc- 
cessful as a lawyer, one of his appeals to the 
supreme court having been instrumental in 
bringing about the passage of the present bal- 
lot reform law. Mayor Courtney’s happy ex- 
perience with Paine’s celery compound is 
shown in his letter annexed: 

LoweE.u, Mass, Nov 11, 1897. 
Messrs WELLS, RicHarpson & Co, 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing Paine’s celery compound. It has been 
of great benefit to members of my family, who 
have used it, and among my friends and ac- 
quaintances, including Mayor Ramsdell of 
Lynn. I have known it to prove very success- 
ful in accomplishing cures. Sincerely yours, 

Witi1AM F. CouRTYEY. 

There is absolute relief from nervous pros- 
tration, sleeplessness, poor appetite, growing 
thinness and loss of vigor and strength in 
Paine’s celery compound. 

It isa fact veritied by the practice of the 
best physicians and by thousands of personal 
testimonials that Paine’s celery compound 
makes new, pure blood, builds up the nervous 
system, and cures disease when all other rem- 
edies have failed. It is the greatest spring 
remedy in the world. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Dolly’s Disease, 
‘ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





Poor Dolly’s face was crimson, 
With cranberry juice rubbed in. 

‘*She’s got the 'sipelas fever,’’ 
Explained Mamma Ethelind. 


**You can take her, Aunt Pamelia. 
’Less you're ‘fraid you'll catch it, too. 
sut she’s fumerygated up so, 
I wouldn’t be ’f I were you.” 


’ said Auntie, 


**The cranberry juice,’ 
‘*Has it helped a little bit? 

**O, my, no,’’ said Dolly’s mamma, 
‘*Why, the cranb’ry juice is it!’ 


The Little Ant. 


[A MEXICAN STORY, TRANSLATED BY MRS V. A. 
LUCIER. ] 








Once there was a little ant who was sweep- 
ing the dooryard of her house, and she found 
asixpence. She did not know that the crick- 
et had put it there for her. 

‘*‘Now, what shall I buy with this six- 
pence”?’’ said she to herself. After thinking a 
few moments she cried out, ‘‘I shall buy mea 
fine shaw] and a beautiful dress,a pair of high 
heeled boots, and a golden crown to put on 
my head.’’ This she did; and having dressea 
herself, and combed and braided her hair, 
and set her crown on her head, she went out 
to search for a husband. 

First she met an ox. And the ox said to 
her, ‘‘Little ant, so beautiful and so finely 
dressed, whither are you going’’’ 

**T am looking for a husband,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘*Then marry me,’’ cried the ox. 

‘*Let me see first how well you can sing,’’ 
replied the ant. 

‘* Moo-moo-mo0o-00-00!’’ bellowed the ox. 

**No,no; you make me dizzy with your loud 
singing,’’ declared the ant. *‘I will not mar- 
ry you.’’ And she went on further. 

Next she met a dog who said to her, ‘‘ Little 
ant, so beautiful and so finely dressed, whith- 
er are you going?”’ 

‘*‘Tam looking for a hnsband,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘*Then marry me,’’ cried the dog. 

‘*Let me first see how you can sing,’’ re- 
plied the ant. 

‘*Wow-wow-wow!’’ barked the dog with 
all his might. 

**No, no; I will not marry you,’’ exclaimed 
the ant. ‘‘Your loud singing dazes me.’’ 
And she went on further. 

Soon she met a snake who asked her, ‘‘ Little 
ant, so beautiful and so finely dressed, whith- 
er are you going?”’ 

‘*Tam looking for a husband,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘*Then marry me,’’ cried the snake. 

** Let me hear first how you,can sing,’’ replied 
the ant. Now the snake was a rattler, so he 
began to rattle as loudly as possible. 

**Whir-whir-whir-r-r-r!’’ 

‘Oh, you make me dizzy with your 
loud rattling!’’ cried the little ant. ‘‘No, I 
will not marry you; I am going on.’’ And 
she kept on her way. 

At last she met the cricket. ‘‘ Little ant, so 
beautiful and so finely dressed, whither are 
you going?’’ 

**T am looking for a husband,’’ she replied. 

‘“‘Then marry wme,’’ cried the cricket. 

‘*Let me first hear you sing,’’ answered the 
ant. e 

‘*Zr-zr-zr-zr-zr-r-r,’’ trilled the cricket. 

‘Oh, you sing beautifully,’’ cried the ant. 
**Yes, I will marry you.”’ 

Then the cricket hurried home, and dressed 
himself in his finest clothes, and put his gold 
crewn on his head. Then they had the wed- 
ding,and the cricket was king and the little 
ant was queen. 

After they had been married the little ant 
said to her husband, ‘‘If it had not been for 
the sixpence I found one day while sweeping 
my dooryard, you would not have me here 
to-day.”’ 

‘*Was it with that money that you dressed 
yourself so beautifully?’’ asked the cricket. 

‘*Yes, witb that sixpence I pought my fine 
clothes,’’ she answered. 


’ 
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But the cricket did not tell her that he had 
put the sixpence in her dooryard. And they 
lived together happily for the rest of their 
lives. 


Some Questions Answered. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





Do you prefer the 
photographs in 
your Camera Con- 
test mounted, or 
would you accept 
three or four photo- 
graphs for each 
subject? What I 
mean is this. Can 
one person send six 
school views, two 
home views and 
five views of any 
other subject and 
~ yet receive a prize 
for the best pictures in the lot? Can one per- 
son get a plate from an experienced amateur 
and make a photo off of it for a prize? Cana 
picture that has been printed in papers or one 
that has won a prize before date enter in this 
contest?—{ Eva. 

{#~ The photographs need not be mounted, 
necessarily. A competitor may send as 
many photos as she (or he) desires in one, 
two or three classes, the judges to select the 
one they regard as the best of that person’s 
work. The prize winning photo in each in- 
stance must have been taken by the person 
sending it; also the photos must be new, that 
is, not hitherto published. 


Will Jessie Belt tell the Tablers where they 
can get the recitation entitled The Confession- 
al, with which she won a $100 diamond med- 
al? In what book is it to be found?—The Y 
F E would be delighted to see some of the 
wild flowers which Jessie A. Benedict kindly 
offers to send from her mountain home in 
Tennessee, if they would only keep fresh for 
so long a journey. Perhaps she can senda 
few pressed ones in a letter. He rode over 
the Cumberland mountains of eastern Ten- 
nessee last autumn and admired the scenery, 
quite the most beautiful he had ever seen. 











It is remarkable, tbe interest which the old- 
er ‘‘boys and girls’’ are taking in our Table. 
A letter circle is forming now of people from 
25 years old to 30 or more, and two or three 
more names are wanted to fill it out. Who 
will volunteer? There is still room for more 
boys in some of the younger letter circles, 
though a good many responded to the previous 
call. In reply to Louie, the letter circles are 
groups of our Tablers who correspond in 
‘fround robin’’ style for mutual improvement 
and pleasure, there being usually 12 members 
in a group or circle. Send 10c for membership 
and vou will be enrolled in a new circle, re- 


OR BUST!” 


ceiving a certificate of membership and a list 
of the members of your circle, with their ad- 
dresses. It is important to send your age, that 
you may be put in a circle of about your own 
age. 


HERE is the 
lassie men- 
tioned in this 
column two 
weeks agua, 
whose portrait 
came without 
name or ad- 
dress. We shall 
have to call 
her the Un- 
known. She 
looks so com- 
panionabvle and 
so full of sun- 
shine that we 
shall not be 
contented to let 
her remain un- 
known any 

i i length of time. 
Won’t she write and tell us who she is? Only 
one thing the Y F E knows about her, and 
that is that the photograph came from a vil- 
lage in Illinois. If our nameless Jassie won’t 
tell who she is, the Tablers will have to make 
up a name for her. 








aie 








The Young Folks’ Table. 





Sheridan and the Salt.—No general during 
the civil war was more popular than Phil 
Sheridan, familiarly known as Little Phil. 
At the beginning of the civil war he was ap- 
pointed quartermaster of the western depart- 
ment, a position for which he had no liking, 
sonereneney his success was very indifferent 
indeed. Itis interesting to know how he 
was transferred from the commissary depart- 
ment to active duty in the field. He never 
tired of relating incidents connected with 
his quartermaster’s life, particularly his first 
experience in restricting the contraband 
traffic in salt. It was his duty as chief quar- 
termaster to keep on hand a large amount of 
salt for his troops, and to prevent the confed- 
erates getting contraband supplies. So ener- 
getic was he that Price, who was then at 
Springfield, had none, and Sheridan often 
said with a chuckle, that ‘‘the rebels were 
starving for sait.’’ When Price was driven 
from Springfield and the only article left was 
an immense quantity of salt, Sheridan was so 
disgusted with his quartermastership that he 
managed to get himself under arrest and sent 
to the rear. His brilliant charge at Mission- 
ary Ridge won the approbation of Grant, who 
afterward made him commander of the caval- 
ry corps of the army of the Potomac. During 
the charge he took a canteen of whisky from 
his aid, poured some into a cup. and turning 
to Bragg’s headquarters said, ‘‘ How are you, 
Mr Bragg?’’ But a rifle ball knocked the cup 
from his hand. There was no time for more, 








and saying, ‘‘That’s damned ungenerous,’’ 
Sheridan spurred away to the front.—|Kathe- 
rine C. McMillan. 


Sheridan’s Proposal.—After the civil war 


Gen Sheridan became very much attached {to 
a young lady and after bestowing many at- 
tentions upon her and spending many pleas- 
ant evenings in her company, he decided to 
know his fate. The evening came to a close 
at last and he still lacked the necessary cour- 
age to ask the all important question. The 
family retired and the father turned on the 
burglar alarm and locked the door. At last 
Sheridan decided that he must take his 
leave. The young — accompanied him to 
the ball and there, with his back against the 
door, he proposed. She whispered her con- 
sent and as he reached out his arms to clasp 
her to his heart he accidentally hit the bur- 
glar alarm and it went off. Immediately the 
father appeared at the head of the stairs with 
a candle in one hand and a revolver in the 
other. Sheridan’s knees knocked together, 
and he wondered if he had come through the 
war alive to be shot in a hall at midnight for 
a burglar; at last he recovered his voice 
enough to say, ‘‘Don’t shoot, it is I.’’ The 
father recognized his voice and iowered the 
revolver. Afterward they had many hearty 
laughs about his midnight proposal and the 
burglar alarm.—([Leila M. White. 





A Soldier Boy.—How many of the members 
of this Table would like to go to warand help 
defeat the Spaniards and rout them out of Cu- 
ba? I belong to Co F, 2a regiment, ‘Mich- 
igan national guards, and we are expecting 
every day to receive a call or order to get 
ready and march to the coast. I[ for one 
would like to go and every one in the compa- 
ny feels the same way, for when the captain 
put the question to a vote, ‘‘How many would 
go in case of wat with Spain,’’ every man 
voted in favor of going. Our drill night is 
every Monday and in August we go into camp 
one week, for which we receive $2 per day 
wages and we have to pay 75c per day for 
board. Our drills for the past month have 
been field tactics, not much attention being 
paid to the manual of arms. This I suppose is 
to get us into the best possible shape in case 
ot war with Spain. I wuuld be very glad to 
see Spain driven off the western hemisphere. 
Last year we camped at Island lake, about 30 
miles west of Detroit, and if the Y F E will 
allow me I will write a short description 
about camp experiences.—|George C. Borck. 
i@elf our soldier Tabler has not already 
gone to the war, the rest of us would likea 
short description of camp life, I am sure. 
(Y F E. 

No Broomstick.—For pets I have a cat and 
part of a dog. Part of the time he lives up to 
my house and the other part he is down at 
my aunt’s. I have two sisters,one 11 and one 
five years old and Iam eight. I goto church 
and Sunday school. The Y F E can come to 
my house for I haven’t any brothers. If I had 
I do not think he would get the broomstick 
took to him, for my mother is pretty good na- 
tured. Please print my letter for I want to 
surprise ny papa.—[Ethel M. Simmons. 





Hates Mr Dinsmore.—Lily M. Peters, vou 
must have had a hard time reading history. 
It must be hard work reading something you 
do not like. It would be no punishment to 
me. I do not care a fig for modern history, 
but I like the history of the middle ages. I 
like ancient and English history best. I like 
historical books better than any kind, and I 
have read lots of them. I could have read 
lots more books ifI had had them to read. 
And if I had read anew book every time [ 
have read some of them over,that would have 
made luts more, though if I like a book I like 
to read 1t over. Ihave read three of Lew 
Wallace’s books—Ben Hur (I have read that 
twice), The Prince of the House of David 
and The Prince of India. This last is one of 
the hardest books I ever read, but I liked it. 
Then I have read Titus and also Stephen, by 
Florence M. Kingsley, and The Wrestler of 
Philippi, by Fannie E. Newberry. I have 
read a few of the Elsie héoks. I think Elsie 
is foolish, and I just bate Mr Dinsmore. I 
do not like that kind of a girl. I like girls 
that have plenty of spiritand are not afraid of 
their shadows. Iagree with Irene Mae. I 
do not like boys either. Two or three days 
ago I had three kittens, now I have one. One 
was white, one gray and white, 
gray. The first two are dead. It has been so 
warm here nearly all winter until the last 
day of March, and now (April 3) the flowers 
are blooming, and outdoors it is bitter cold. 
The kittens froze to death. They are only 
two weeks old, so they cannot stand the cold. 


I tell you, I was mad when I found that white 





the other 
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kitten dead. To-day I found the gray and 
white one nearly dead. I brought it in the 
house, wrapped it all up and put it under 
the stove. It gota little better for a while. 
but itis dead now. The other one I brought 
in later. I was afraid that would freeze too. 
I have that one under the stove also. It is as 
lively as it can be.—j Miss Idal. 


Who Studies Latin?—I should like to know 
if the Editor has a wife. If be has, I should 
like to see her picture. Our school publishes 
a monthly paper of eight pages and it is quite 
an interesting one. How many of you pupils 
study Latin? I go to a high school which con- 
sists of about 60 pupils. I am 15 years old and 
five feet six inches tall and I weigh 140 
pounds. What time is it when the clock 
strikes 13? Time to fix the clock.—[High 
School Boy, Too. 


Quite an Experience.—I am 16 years old and 
am a farmer, for I have helped my father on 
the farm for about four years. I cannot go to 
school in the summer, for I have to work. 
My birthday is on March 17, the day before 
Cleveland’s. My father is treasurer of our 
town and has to go to town twice a week 
through the winter. The Y F E had quite an 
experience in the hay loft, I should say. 
{Ashley G. Ketchum. 








Tending Store.—In the issue of April 3, 1897, 
is the picture of Ruth Lewis and her sister; 
please be su kind as to tell me which is Ruth 
in the picture, also to give her address. I too 
want a bicycle, but my ma saysI must wait 
till I get larger. Iwill be 13 years old in 
July. TI goto school and like to study my 
lessons, and play with the children. When pa 
goes to see my grandma I have to attend to 
the store, and I like the business.—[{Robert 
W. S. Beaty. 


An Unjust Novelist.—I am 
agree with Lily M. Peters and Miss Idal 
about E. P. Roe’s works. I cannot see any- 
thing in Barriers Burned Away that is not 
trash. The leading thought in all his works 
is, a young man gets ‘‘stuck’’ ona girl, she 
doesn’t like him, has more money or some- 
thing, but after a long series of insults she 
gives in and marries him. I don’tthink much 
of a man like that. I am not quarrelsome but 
still I don’t agree with these girls. Mr Edi- 
tor, { join the others in asking for your pic- 
ture. Are there any singers among the Ta- 
blers? I have taken private vocal lessons for 
two years and like them very much. I can 
sing tenor or baritone. —[ Muiidyke. 


sure I cannot 





Warm Maple Sugar.—I um wost eight years 
old and have a baby sister called Anna May, 
also a big sister and two brothers. I havea 
doll named Jennie and a pet bird, and a dear 
little baby cousin named Earl. I would like 
to have the Y F E come to our house and we 
would have a jolly good time. If he was 
here to-day I would give him some warm ma- 
ple sugar.—[ Bessie. 


Hard Luck.-—You are all talking about your 
work, so I’]l say I’m aturkey raiser. I hatch- 
ed out 40 last year, but the small demon eall- 
ed lice got upon them and they nearly all 
died. Can anyone give me a ‘‘dose’’ that'll 
destroy them? I have read Leather Stock- 
ing Tales, John Halifax, Gentleman, Oliver 
Twist, Tom Brown’s School Days and other 
books too numerous to mention.—({Ches- 
ter R. 


“Dickens Howitt Burns.’’—Mr Editor, the 
girls are feeding you taffy. They think that 
when you come around to visit them, you will 
bring lots of candies and nice things for them. 
If I should see a house on fire [ would say 
‘*Dickens Howitt Burns.’’—[Iowa Farmer’s 


Boy. 


A Jolly Company.—Mayme Unternelirer and 
Mary Bird Stewart, both 15 and of Tunnel 
Hill, Ky, have read many books, and think 
E. P. Roe is not trashy, and they would like 
to correspond with others of their age. Her- 
bert W. Ward has lots of lettuce in a hotbed, 
and has a ten-months-old cuif that he is rais- 
ing. Florence L. Baker has an old-fashioned 
bedroom and wants her girl friends to tell 
ber how to make it look pretty; her address 
is Princeton, Mass. Hattie M. Puierce’s papa 
and brother were making maple sugar on their 
N H farm when she wrote. Edna Hamlen’s 
mamma reads her the Y F letters, and she 
likes them. E. R.,Casto likes to read and 
he also likes to write compositions. Irma 
Pearsall (12) is a Michigan editor’s daughter 
and goes to school where there are 200 pupils 
in the building, and would like the Tablers 
te write her, at Monroe postoffice. Mabel 
Mead (10) bas a cat with seven toes on its 
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forward feet, and when she goes eoasting 
her dog goes _ with her. J.eila Lieberhnecht, 
Letts, Ia, is going to have a flower garden 
and wants those iuaterested to tell her about 
sume. Rose G. me gee (16) is reading 
Scott’s works in schoul and is much intereste 
ed in them, and would rather have a pony 
than a wheei. 








Too Much!—Girls, this is just too much for 
us to stand. The very idea! To think of the 
boys saying that our whole minds are cen- 
tered on our clothes and faces, and that ‘‘if 
they wouldn’t try to be so witty and put on 
so maany airs, and would help their mothers 
with the work, the world would love them a 
great deal more.’’ I would just like to know 
if the world would not like them (the boys) 
a great deal more if they would heip their 
fathers more with the work, which he can 
hardly manage—just because they do not help 
him, instead of going fishing, riding their 
wheels, running over the country for a good 
time, and never caring how hard he has to 
work or how early he rises in the morning, 
and how late he) works in the evening, just 
to let them have a good time and to go to 
bigh school and college, for which they never 
thank him. The girls help their mothers just 
as much and sometimes more than the boys, 
so what is the use of us standing back and 
never saying one word?—[ Moss Rose. 





He Won’t Say No.—I think the Young Folks’ 
Editor writes fine stories, and I like to read 
the Tablers’ letters. Iam 13 years old, but I 
don’t believe I ever read over three books. 
I care more for sewing and drawing.’ HowI 
envy the girls that have bicycles! Mamma 
would not think of me having one last sum- 
mer, but now she says she will let me have 
one if papa will. I asked him and he said he 
would think it over. Iam sure that means 
Yes.—[Fly Away. 


Ayer’s 


Asthina 


Cure 


better known as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, has made a record for its 
remarkable cures of asthma. Cases 
that have been considered beyond 
hope or help have been cured by 
this remedy. We give two examples 
of such cures out of the many on 
record :— 

“My mother has been a great sufferer 
from asthma for the past ten years, and her 
recovery is almost without a parallel. On 
account of her advanced age—over seventy— 
we had but little hopes of ever seeing her 
well again; but we are sincerely grateful to 
inform you that she has been entirely cured 
by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 

INGLIS BANKS, Tar Brook, N.S. 

“TI was a sufferer for a long time from 
asthma, vainly endeavoring to procure relief 
in the use of ordinary remedies. At lengthI 
was induced to try a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The first bottle afforded me so 
much benefit that I continued the use of the 
remedy until entirely cured.” 

JOSEPH KLONZ, Charlotte, N.C. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


put up in half-size bottles, 50 cents. 
Full-size bottle, $1.00. 

















Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE, Address, 
oe  —0r.£E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 
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The “M’’ Quilt Block. 


ALLIE L. NAY, 
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Needlepoint Without a Teacher, 


A. B. W. 





[Concluded from last week. | 


Anotber trying stitch is the woven wheel, 
in small circies. Each spoke 1s made upon 
two threads, through which the needle and 
thread is woven in and out and caught in the 
center. These wheels seldom have more than 
six spokes. The ribbed wheel and half- 
wheel seen in outer points are made over a 
twisted thread, plain one way, then encircled 
by the needie about a dozen times in this 
short line, which makes it strong for the 
stitches. Fasten the thread in the center and 
go round and round, placing the needle 
back under each spoke, which produces the 
rib on right side. The half wheel is made in 
the same way, attaching to the braid. Ribbed 
wheels may have eight or more spokes if the 
size and shape of the space will admit of 
them. These wheels when widely spread 
make spiders’ webs, a pretty though not dur- 
able stitch. 

The fern stitch, seen inside the two finished 
leaves, is a most effective stitch. Fasten 
thread at top of petal, carry it to the opposite 
side diagonaliy, fasten in loop, then upon the 
short single bar thus made place about a doz- 
en loop stitches, pushed closely together. 
Tighten the last loop, then cross to the oppo- 
site side and continue making the bars and 
half covering them with loops until the space 
is filled. 

The short twisted threads seen between 
leaves and flowers are made like the spokes of 
ribbed wheel and used in all small spaces, 
placing them as near together as these. The 
center of finished flower is drawn intoa cir- 
cle and finely buttonholed. When these cen- 
ters are large enough, itis more effective to 
place a woven wheel in the circle. 

Carry out the remainder of the design in 
the same manner, using wheels, half-wheels 
aud loop stitch mesb in border points, except 
the extreme cormers, which when completely 
basted will be too narrow to admit of any- 
thing but a fern stitch. Use fern stitch for 





BUSY FINGERS 


all leaves, also in long space near the corners 
alongside the long leaves. 

Place a small ribbed wheel in space left be- 
tween the long leaves above the unfinished 
flowers and a larger one between the two fin- 
ished leaves, flower petal and unfinished leaf. 
The petals of the unfinished flower leave too 
small a space for a mesh stitch, only a tiny 
wheel being admissible. The unfinished cir- 
cles at sides are so large that they require a 
solid mesh; a wheel would not look dainty. 
This leaves only small and narrow spaces to 
be treated, for which the suort' twisted 
thread should be used. 

One can sometimes design patterns where 
the braid need not be cut at all, but basted 
continuously. These make stronger lace, and 
are more easily wrought. Overhand the 
pearl edge after the work of border is finish- 
ed, baste on the lawn center, turn it in and 
fell it down, then when the lace is removed 
from the pattern, fell it upon the right side, 
carefully pick ont all basting stitches, and the 
work 1s finished. 

The solid braid of border is the old-time 
braid which was hand woven, thus the fabu- 
lous prices asked for ancient pieces. The more 
open braid works up more quickly, giving a 
lacy effect without so much solid mesh. 
The cust of materials for completing this pat- 
tern would be in the neighborhood of one 
dollar—sixteen yards braid, four yards pearl 
edge, three balls linen and an eight-inch cir- 
cle of lawn. 


a —_—_——— 


Baby Shoe, Crocheted 
MRS W. A. C. 


The following directions make very pretty 
shoes when worked in silk or wool, and very 
serviceable ones when made of strong carpet 
chain. 

Make ach of seventeen st, miss three ch, 
make one d ¢ in four st of ch and one dcin 
each remaining st of ch. 

29d row—Turn, ch two, one ad cin each st 
across the row. 

3d, 4th. 5th and Gth rows, same as second. 

You now have upper part of foot com- 
pleted. 

Leaving hook in work and the yarn fast, 
make a ch of twenty-two st, join at opposite 
corner of work, make as cin each st around 
to center of upper part where you narrow once 
(to form shape for toe), then s c on around to 
beginning of ch, s c in each st of ch. 

2d round.—Make s c in each st. 

3d round—S c in each st, 

4th round—S ¢ in first nine st, narrow once 
(this to shape toe), sc in each of seven st, n 
once, 8 c in each remaining st. 

5th round—Sc in each of twelve st, n once, 
s cin each of twenty-two st, n once (for heel 
shape), 8 ¢ in each remaining st. 

6th round—S c in each st. 

7th round—S ¢ in each of eleven st, n once, 
s cin each of next twenty-one st, n once, sc 
in each remaining st. 

8th round—S cin each of first eizht st, n 
once, 8c in next st, n once, sc in next st, n 
once, 8 cin each of next 15 st, n once, scin 
next st,narrow once, s c in each remaining st. 

%h round—S c in each of ninest, fold work 
together, put hook through first st on each 
side, and draw tight with sl st, continue to 
end of work, break yarn,fasten securely. This 
completes foot part of shoe. 

Now forthe leg. Fasten yarn in corner of 
instep. One dc in each st. 

2d round—Narrow once at middle of back, 
once at each corner of front, dc in all other 
Sts. 

3d round—Narrow once at middle of front,d 
c in all other st. 

4th round—One d ¢ in each st. 

5th round—One d c in each st. (If extra 
long tops are desired, more rows can be added.) 

6th round—Make scallop for the top as fol- 
lows: *Twodecin first st, one tc in same, 
twodec in same st, miss one st, fasten with 
s! st in next st, miss one gt, repeat from * 
around the top. 

Turn the little shoe inside out and it will 
be complete when the ribbon or strings are 
inserted with which to tie it. Makea ch of 
70 st, break yarn and fasten. Weave in and 









out of st around the iustep. Leave ends out 
to tie in bow knots in front. 
~ TT 
Providence frum time to time gives the 
wheels of *‘progress’’ a hot-box or the world 
would soon whirl to the devil. 





If it Takes you all day to get up your an- 
chor you won’t get round the cape before sun- 
set. 





prrrrwrwriws777277 
It Pays to Buy 


in Philadelphia’s 
Greatest Stores. 


Never before were Wash 
Dresses in such high favor with 
fashion as at present. Our 
lines are the most extensive in 
America, and we will gladly 
send samples. 





LA 
A choice line of Printed Dimities with 
woven stripes, in pink, blue, green, 
lavender and brown, white and colored 
grounds, the 10-cent quality at 5 cents a 


yard. 

. Dimities, our showing of this popular 
fabric is very handsome, the 20-cent 
quality at 124 cents a yard. 

Imported Printed Linen Lawns,in neat 
effects, stripes and figures, 25cents a yard. 

Plumatis, we are showing very dainty 
things in this fine, sheer cloth, designs to 
be seen here only, just received from 
Paris, 35 and 3714 cents a yard. 

Tissue de Soie, just received another in- 
voice of these choice novelties, five color- 
ings, very dainty, all-silk, 65 centsa yard. 

Send for our illustrated Shoe Catalogue 
—just out, and our Catalogue of Linens. 

e are looked upon, even in the trade, as 
the greatest Linen Store in America, and 
many of the largest stores all over the 
country depend upon us for supplies. 

Our Mail-order Department is here for 
your benefit, and accomplished and ex- 
perienced buyers are employed to carry 
out your orders. Use it freely for infor- 
mation, for samples, for purchases. 





Address Department J, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BLM AL £sIwrerrAt_,rA 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A Philosopher of Middle-age, 


WILL TEMPLER. 





9? 


‘‘Tam fifty to-day,’’ cried a widdle-aged map, 
‘‘T am healthy and sound to the core, 
And according to Solomon there should re- 
main 
Unto me yet of years a full score. 
But statistics have proved, they have proved 
beyond doubt, 
That the chances do not favor me, 
And I’m doubtful myself, when it comes to 
the pinch. 
That the three-score-and-ten mark I'll see. 


‘‘T have worried a lot since I started this trip, 
I have fretted at weather and friends, 
I have fought night and day in the struggle 
for gold 
Felt the joy and the woe that it sends. 
Now, take notice, I’ve quit, for it profits me 
not, 
When at best I’ve of years but a score, 
To be dealing in jeaiousies, bickerings, 
Not to speak of a dozen things more; 
So I’ll just live along—do the best that I can, 
Leaving others to plot and connive. 
I will hail with rejoicing the sun of each day, 
Thanking God that he’s left me alive.’ 


ee 


The Daffodil. 


ALICE B, WAITE, 


Fair daffodil: 

The go!densun has woved thee 
From out the ’wakening ground 

To brighten the upland and field 
That look so sere and brown. 

The zephyrs have wooed thee, too, 
From out thy wintry sleep, 

To cheer the bluebirds on the wing, 
Whispering, This is spring. 


Fair daffodil: 

The rains greet thee with a kiss 
Upon thy budding flower, 

Wooing the quickening herbage 
With many a fragrant shower. 

Like a host of jocund eives 
Dancing in wind-swept grass, 

You swing your bells so lightly 
Nudding brightly,as we pass. 


strife, 





Trees and Other Beautifiers. 
JOHN JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


Our pioneer fathers, when they settled in 
the wilderness of Michigan 40 and 50 years 
ago, built their homes out of rough logs, cut 
from the trees of the forest,laid one above the 
other. In time the rude log house was torn 
down and replaced by a more modern and 
commodious dwelling. As the pioneer looked 
upon al) trees, both great and small, as an in- 
cumbrance to be gotten rid of, the thought 
they would help to adorn his home if a few of 
them were left near where his modern dwell- 
ing would stand, never entered his mind. 
Too wany sons of the pioneers have grown up 
instilled with the same idea, that the forest 
trees are an incumbrance, or only useful as 
fuel or lumber. This is why we see so many 
farmei:s’ homes looking so barren, and void of 
all that outwardly makes a home in the coun- 
try look beautiful to the passer-by. 

The farmer has many advantages that aid to 
make the perfect home. He can have plenty 
of room around his dwelling for forest and 
ornamental trees, and a neat lawn, all of 
which require but a small outlay of money 
and but little time, yet add so much to the 
happiness and satisfaction of himself and fam- 
ily. And there must be that in our surround- 
ings to stimulate these feelings, if such are to 
be developed. 

If we wish our sons and daughters to grow 
up to be refined men and women, and to fill 
places of honor and trust, we as parents must 
strive to inake our homes as neat and attract- 
ive as our circumstances will allow. Instead 
of spending suv much of our time plodding in 
the field with nothing but the almighty dollar 
in view, let us spend more time in the adorn- 
ment of our homes, so that our sous and 
daughters will be in no haste to leave them 
when they become men and women. 

snicitseancelllitatilnesee 

‘*What makes you think that Spaldy would 
make a hustling politician?’’ ‘‘Because he 
isn’t good for anything else.’’ 





‘*He’s 
they 


‘*Pa, what is an usher?’’ said Willie. 
the man who shows people where 
church.’’ 


mustn’t sit at 





YOUNG AND 


OLD 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
2. Our Fort.— 
‘ceo 8 s 
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x x x = x 
x ix 13 15 x 17 x 
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From 3 to 4, not deviating. 

From 1 to 2, an instrument for measuring 
the velocity with which the blood moves in 
the arteries. 

From 1 to 3 a genus of plants. 

From 2 to 4, the small transverse ropes at- 
tached to the shrouds and forming the sters to 
a rope ladder. 

From 7 to 5, tepid. 

From 7 to 8, an Indian falcon. 

From 6 to 9, destiny. 

From 8 to 9, one who deserts his 
associates. 

From 10 to 12, 

From 10 to 11, 

From 11 tu 13, 


party or 


a sailor. 
to strike a gentle blow. 
a mug. 
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From 12 to 13, to decay. 

From 14 to 16, a male child. 

From 14 to 15, an habitual drunkard. 

From 16 to 17, the present time. 

From 15 to 17, to draw or pull hard. 

—E— 

The man who had built up the new town 
and was showing 2 prospective settler about 
the place, pointed with pride to a pretty little 
church, just completed. 

‘*Do you belong to the church?’’ asked the 
visitor. 

‘‘T should say not,’’ replied the head man 
of the burg, with an air of injured pride, ‘‘the 
church belongs to me. 





A lank, awkward feller presented himself 
at the clerk’s desk in a city hotel, and after 
having a room assigned to him, inquired at 
what hours meals were served. ‘‘ Breakfast 


from 7 to 11, luncheon from 11 to 3, dinner 
from 3 to 8, supper from 8 to 12,’’ recited the 
clerk glibly. ‘*Jerushy!’’ ejaculated the 


new arrival, with bulging eyes, ‘‘when am [I 
a-going to git time to see the town?’’ 





A bill for the extermination of rabid dogs 
introduced in the Florida legislature was de- 
feated by a representative from Polk county, 
who said that for his part he had the best rab- 
bit dog in Florida, and any man—if it was the 
governor himself—who tried to kill his rabbit 
dog would tind he bad the biggest fight on his 
hands that he nad ever got into. He sat duwn 
amid long and continuous applause. 








ATTRACTIVE WOMEN. 





Fullness of Health Makes Sweet Dispositions and Happy Homes. 





{EXTRACTS FROM MRS. PINKHAM’S NOTE BOOK.] 
Woman’s greatest gift is the power to inspire admiration, respect and love. 














Pam 


Brooklyn. 


There is a beauty in health which is more attractive to men than 
mere regularity of feature. 
To be a successful wife, to retain the love 
and admiration of her husband, should be a 
woman's constant study. 
tion of ill health, painful menses, painsin the 
side, headache or backache, secure Lydia E. 
Pinkham’'s Vegetable Compound, and begin 


At the first indica- 


its use. This truly wonderful 
remedy is the safeguard of wo- 
men’s bealth. 


Mrs. MABEL Situ, 345 Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City Heights, 
N. J., writes: 

*“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I can 
hardly find words with which 
to thank you for what your 
wonderful remedy has done for 
me. Without it I would by this 
time have been dead or worse, 
insane; for when I started to 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound I was ima terri- 
blestate. I think it woud be im- 

possible for me to tell all I suf- 
fered. Every part of my body 
seemed to pain some way. The 
pain in my back and head was 
terrible. I was nervous, had hys- 


terics and fainting spells. My case was one 
that was given up by two of the best doctors in 
I had given up myself; as I had tried so 


many things, I believed nothing would everdo me any good. But, thanks toyour 
medicine, I am now well and strong; in fact, another person entirely.” 





If you are puzzled about yourself, write freely and fully to Mrs. Pinkham, at 
Lynn, Mass., and secure the advice which she offers free of charge to all women. 
This is the advice that has brought sunshine into many homes which nervous- 


ness ond irritability had nearly wrecked. 


LydiaE. PuRaeee sVegctable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sIlls 
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High Grave ‘98 MODELS Ss 
ame grade us agents se! 

$15. We have no agents but sell 

irect to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish. 
Guaranteed against acct- 
dents as wellas defects. We 
ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay_ express charges both 


$ 34.50 
ways and refund money if not 


cm e asr represented. Write for Catalogue 
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ELKHART, IND. 
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Mm the season to aad 8; 
iN EARN A BICYOLE and make money by ” 
(Mia little work in your “eo ty. 
= 1 Kapa osition to earl 

E OFFER THIS WEE =) 
nd Girls’ Wheels, M. & W He oy Le 69.75 
each. Art Catalogue and information free. 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


















Ash-Lye Soap. 


SARAH E. WILCOX 


To set the leach, use a barrel without a bot- 
tom, prepare a board wider than the barrei on 
which to set it, cut a groove just around the 
outside of the barrei, make a groove from this 
to the edge of the board to carry the lye. Set 
two feet from the ground, tipped so the lye 
will readily run into a vessel below. Place 
bits of brick or stone around the inside of the 
barrel, and on them several sticks, inclining to 
the center. Cover with straw two inches and 
scatter over two or three pounds of lime. Put 
in the ashes and pack them down well (about 
a bushel at once), leaving a hollow in the cen- 
ter large enough to hold several quarts of wa- 
ter. 

Soft Soap —Fill the hollow with boiling hot 
soft water (rain water is best). As it disap- 
peurs, add more boiling water, until the lye 
starts. when cold may be used. If the lye will 
bear up an egg, it is of the right strength. If 
not, reduce the quantity by boiling. Put the 
grease, soup bones, etc, ina kettle. When 
hot, add the lye, a gallon at a time; watch as 
it beats, as it sometimes runs over at first. 
Soap should buil from the outside rather than 
the middle, 1t will be less likely to boil over. 
Add lye from time to time and boil until it 
has united with the grease. To test, to a tea- 
spoonful of soap add one of rain water. If it 
stirs up thick, the soap is done; if it becomes 
thinner, 1t must be boiled longer. 

Hard Soap.—To° three pailfu!s of good soft 
soap add a pound of resin, a pound of borax 
and two and a half quarts of salt,put in a ket- 
tle. When all have dissolved, stir well, bring 
to a boil, remove from the fire and putina 
coo! place for twelve hours or more _ It will 
rise to the top, can pe removed and cut into 
bars. This is excellent to keep the hands 
soft and is better the longer it is kept. 

aempeinigiiinaieenens 


Men Worship their real God in silence— 
their pretended God with all manner of noises 
and gesticulations. 





Meanness is the worst of the vices and the 


least resented. 
Talk Around the Table. 


Proud to Be Americans.—The widespread 
inability of our people to sing the songs of 
our country without books is recognized. An 
American traveler relates that on the trans- 
Atlantic liners the Germans of all ranks will 
be singing the songs of the Fatherland with 
spint, klso the French and the English, and 
all from memory. But with a goodly num- 
ber uf Americans on board, an attempt to 
sing the Star Spangled Banner ended in fail- 
ure! It is one of the encouraging signs of our 
times that this matter has attracted the atten- 
tion of some of our teachers, who have 

romptly added our patriotic songs to the list 
or use in the common schools. Would that a 
greater number of our rural population might 
be as actively interested in this line. The 
young learn easily and wili retain these songs 
throngh life. The stars and stripes are float- 
ing over every common school in our state 
and seen in many homes, while its adoption 
into every Lome in the land is urged by ex- 
President Harrison, which could only result 
in a love for it and a spirit to defend it. 
May the day come when in every home of 
our beloved Union the emblem of liberty will 
be seen and the songs of freedom heard: 
However, no one can guestion our patriotism 
for'an instant! The unexampled devotion to 
ourcountry and its fair name manifested 
throughout all this land will make us prouder 
than ever to be counted as American citizens. 
|J. F. Foster. 


Ahead of Old Methods.—I like the present 


,0de of teaching much better than the old 
dry reading and spelling ‘‘by heart.’’ If one 
learns the look of a word written it is moze 

easily remembered. If the teacheris a good 
one the lessons must be written neatly and 
spelled properly or they don’t grade. Writ- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





ten exercises help children to express them- 
selves on paper in their own words also. In 
grammar especially the present mode of teach- 
ing is far ahead of 40 years ago, when I be- 
gan my school days. ‘The worst children are 
the ones who are beaten and scolded, and let 
do as they please after all, at home. There 
are very poor excuses of teachers and some 
brutal ones, but if we had from 50 to 75 chil- 
dren as full of mischief as our own cherubs to 
deal with, we might be tempted to be harsh 
sometimes.—[S. Naomi Wolcott. 


Alive Yet.—When I read MHeartache and 
Lazyache I surmised instantly that it was an 
old friend who wrote. Sure enough,I glanced 
at the signature—‘‘ Bachelor of Cordaville!” 
Good land! I said, is he alive yet? I sup- 
posed he was married by this time and had 
some one to keep him in order. Must be the 
rod was spared when he was a child as he had 
to be spanked when a young man of 17. What 
a ‘‘sad commentary on the degeneracy of the 
olden times.’’ The idea of his doing anything 
wrong, too! Mercy on us, let me hide!— 
{Helen of Troy. 


Two Beds an Hour.—In reply to Vera’s 
question, I live in eastern Vermont and $3a 
week is the common price asked by woftnen 
over 18 years of age and claiming to be com- 
petent housekeepers. There are many who 
ask $4a week. The girls of 14 and 15 years 
of age that I paid from $1.25 to $2 a week did 
not earn their money. When it takes a girl 
two hours to wash the breakfast dishes in a 
family of six, and an hour to make two beds, 
or to sweep and dust (more often not dust) 
two rooms, I think they are not worth having 
around. Anda I always do my cooking and 
the ironing when I am able to stand on my 








feet. Whenever I have not been able we have 
had a ‘‘3$3’’ woman todo it for me. I in- 
tend that my giris shall be able at 14 to do 


light work in a proper manner and not daw- 
dle over their work either. Our five-year-old 
(in May) can pick up a room now, in a very 
short time and do it well, and she takes 
pride in helping mamma. Vera, why should 





I not live to see my babies grown? Many and 
many a mother of a hundred (and less) years 
ago, had babies as fast as I have, until there 
were from 10 to 20, and lived to a ripe old 
age. I shall not worry about dying yet any- 
way. God has given my babies to me and if 
Ido my duty ke will give me strength to 
care forthem. If not I can say, ‘*Thy will 
be done,’’ for he will care for them. Aunt 
Mollie from Vermont, what do you say? How 
are you getting on, Bee? Let us hear from 
you again, please.—[L. S. H. 





The Housewife’s Lot.—So the Bachelor of 
Cordaville thinks that advising girls to con- 
sider the future prospects before marrying a 
man with B of C’s elegant outtit of ‘‘two 
chairs, a stove and a cracked teapot,’’ is the 
Salve as saying that a girl who hesitates about 
starting married life in that way is lazy. 
Well, I’ve heard before that while it might be 
admitted women were net logical, the won- 
der was where men ever got the idea that 
they were. Ifa girl is getting along coimfort- 
ably without a life of the hard manual labor 
necessary to housework, why should she ex- 
change the comfortable fcr the laborious un- 
less she has reason to hope that ‘an easier 
time and even a competence isin the future? 
How often do we hear a man bemoaning bim- 
self because he has to work so much harder 
now that he has three or four young children 
to support, when in reality he is working the 
same number of hovrs for tbe same pay that 
he did when he had no chiidren. The labor 
and thought necessary to make the unincreased 
income cover the needs of the increased fam- 
ily come entirely on the wife. It is her hous 
of labor that are increased, not those of the 
children’s father,and she is fortunate if she is 
not made to feel that she is in some way to 
blame for the need of every pair of little shoes 
and for every little worn-out garment. No 
woman ever brought up a family of children 
on smal] means, even if they were good and 
biddable children, without aches of all kinds, 
bodily and mental. No husband, however 
affectionate, can save her from toil and 
auxiety; blessed is she if he tries to share 
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. Concerning Values in General 


We shall have a great many special things to tell about during the next 
few weeks, and it may be well to have some matters perfectly understood be- 


tween us. 


It’s a hard thing to fully appreciate a bargain without seeing the goods. 
About the only standard of judgment you have is the reduction from the ‘‘reg- 


” 


ular price. 
as that. 


But there is probably no phrase in all advertising so much abused 
It is so easy to tack on a few cents or dollars to the regular figures, 
and then announce the reduction with a flourish of trumpets. 


Exaggeration 


is so easy that the truthful advertisement sometimes sounds commonplace. 
And what we want you to understand (if you do not already understand it), 
is that our news stories are written /iterally and truthfully. 

When we say “‘ Half-Price,’” we mean one-half the figures at which we 


ourselves would sell the goods under ordinary conditions. 


is our own regular price. 


‘‘Regular price’’ 


Now we'd like you to send to us for practical examples of this policy. 
We are selling Silks (50c. to $1.00 a yard), Dress Goods and Handkerchiefs 
at figures much below the regular prices. 

Weare selling Upholstery Goods, and especially Lace Curtains,at figures 
very much less than regular; but you must be quick to get any. 

We have some below-the-usual figures on Wash Wrappers, Ribbons and 
Hosiery, which it would pay you to investigate. 


Write us about your needs. 


Samples cost only the price of a post-card. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179 


Broadway 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above.) 


















‘on WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the mannufact 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3a roll, 


9 
‘2%9 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 








$8 PAID oor 100 for distributing samples of Washing 
‘uid. Send 6stps. A. W. SCOTT,Cohoes,N.Y. 


















them. And a woman bas certainly had cause 
for heartache who has a son grown to man’s 
inches and yet so deficient in manly qualities 
as to either deserve or to submit to a spank- 
ing. This is a dreaafn) country, Bachelor. 
We are trying to assimilate all the peoples of 
the earth whe come to us for shelter anda 
chance to better themselves, and we are ex- 
pected to open our purses to feed the starving 
bodies and souls of all other nations in addi- 
tion. Consequently we find difficulties, such 
as a need for curfew laws and other means for 
restraining people who are not bringing up 
their children in the good old ways they 
found when they came here, but which they 
condeun a8 narrow and Puritanical. Those 
who fill our cities clamor for the ‘‘ European 
Sunday’’ as far better than our own, though 
they fail to explain why they didn’t stay 
where they could enjoy it. But nevertheless 
this is the only country ‘whose young men 
don’t find it necessary to emigrate to get a de- 
cent living. And it ill becomes those who are 
here, because they are far better off than they 
could ever be at home, to find fault with the 
institutions and manners which they were 
glad to embrace in order to better themselves. 
And if things are so much better done in the 
countries they came from, why not just shake 
our dust from their immaculate feet and 
‘‘gang awa hame?’’—[Achsah Sawyer. 





WHEN PAPA GOES TO TOWN. 
The week is drawing'to a close, 
And Saturday comes flying, 
And many, many things we want, 
To keep the home-life plying. 


The boys are out of stockings, 
Their pants are ragged too, 

Thse boys who always tear things so, 
And push toes through their shoes. 


Then little sis creeps slyly up 
And asks where papa’s going, 

**Me wants new shoes, too, papa dear, 
My old ones need new toeing.’’ 


There’s oatmeal, ’iasses, yeast and soap, 
The mail—here ’tis, all down, 
O, our Sunday’s dry and hole-y too, 
When he goes not to town. 
A VERMONT MOTHER. 





‘*For Better or for Worse.’’—Woman is con- 
sidered the weaker of the sexes and man her 
protector, although some men are anything 
but protectors,doing all that tney can to make 
a woman’s lite unhappy and miserable. Bach- 
elor of Cordaville talks about ‘* Lydia Pinkham 
sort of girls.’’ Let me tell him there are hun- 
dreds of girls that are weak and sickly 
through no fault of their own, who would 
gladly be well and strong if they could. It 
is all very well fora man to have two or 
three hired men to helny him if he wants 
them, but if a woman wants a girl to help her 
about the house, she is ‘‘lazy.’’ A woman 
never has anything to do, oh no! There never 
was a truer saying than, ‘‘A man’s work is 
from sun to sun but a woman's work is never 
done.’’ After a man gets through his work 
and can sit and nod over the paper, the wom- 
an has dishes to wash, bread to make, the 
children to put to bed and a hundred and one 
little things to be attended to before she can 
think ot resting. A woman marries a man 
“*for better or for worse’’ and a great many 
times the worse far outbalances the better. 
Of course, I don’t mean to say that all men 
are alike, any more than I think—as Bachelor 
of Cordaville seems to—that all girls are lazy. 
I for one will stand up for the girls every 
time.—[A Sweet Pickle. 





The Bachelor and the ’98 Girl.—Now you 
are at the ’98 girl again, Cordaville. She’s 
troubled with ‘‘lazyache,’’ eh? Well, is she, 
really? And are you, a professional bachelor, 
not taking a good deal on yourself when you 
pose as self-constituted judge of the whole ’98 
girl crop? You must be indeed a pessimist of 
the most gloomy type, or your lot has been 
cast in unpleasant places, that you are not 
aware that the average American girl of ‘98, 
God bless her! is as sweet and wholésome, as 
industrious and as honorable in her ambitions 
and purposes as has ever been the girl of any 
country or of any age. Ab, the ‘‘degeneracy 
of the times!’’ Don’t you think that pro- 
posed Ohio law ought to be made to work both 
ways? Don’t you know of many so-called 
men who have never half supported their fam- 
ilies when their children were young and 
helpless, and might it not be well if a little of 
the sauce that the helpless goslings were 
obliged to partake of, might in his old age be 
administered to the gander in justice and 
With profit? How brutally frank you are iu 


your application of the Solomonic proverb: 
**Spare the rod and spoil the child.’ 


Seems 
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to me you’re taking a whole lot upon yourself 
there, too, being a professional bachelor; next 
you'll be writing an article upon ‘‘Care of 
children when teething,’’ or sowe kindred 
topic. Speaking from experience, except in 
extreme cases, I have never known the in- 
fliction of physical pain upon a child to bring 
about anything but bad results. But Cor- 
daville believes in the rod, ur at least what 
was next best, the big flat hand of a gigantic 
Scotch father. What fine times be used to have 
lying across the parental knee while he had 
his pants dusted! Think of it, Tablers—-the 
handsome, stalwart Cordaville, prone acruss 
his father’s lap, weeping, groaning and sup- 
plicating for a cessation of hostilities,his long 
arms and legs frantically clawing the air 
while the pater calmly ‘‘dusted!’’ Yet he in- 
timates that he liked it and it evidently 
didn’t sour his disposition.—[Aleck Beres- 
ford. 


8. C. J.: The red colorinthe American 
flag is said to mean, ‘‘defiance to all enemies of 
the United States.’’ The red and white stripes 
signify the 13 original states. The number of 
stars represents the number of states, one star 
being added each time a state is admitted 
into the union. The only satistactory informa- 
tion about our present war equipments is 
what is found in the daily papers day by day, 
for we are constantly buying new additions 
to our force. In regard to foreign ministers, 
etc, send to the state department at Washing- 
ton for the last congressional directory. A 
late atlas showing the different state maps 
would show you the different sea-ports. A 
fiying squadron is composed of light-armored 
cruisers, that are called on for quick, sudden 
engagements, or to ‘‘fly’’ from point to point 
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as needed, to head off foreign war-ships. The 
principal difference between a cruiser and a 
war-ship, is that the latter is heavily armored 
and slow-moving, whose purpose is to remain 
in one place and fight, while a cruiser cruises 
between different ports and is lightly armor- 
ed, adapted to fight small craft. 





THAT DAHLIA PICTURE. 


Please tell the Tablers of the way 

I’ve used the “apo of dahlias so gay. 
I cut it from the page with care, 

Then fitted a piece of cardboard square, 
Fastened it firmly together with paste, 
Dried it smoothly and with haste; 
With a half-inch pinking iron, sharp, 
Cut round the center dahlia so darks 
And gently removing the pieces, 

Put in their place 

The smiling face 

Of one of my dear baby nieces. 


It you print these rhymes you need not fear 
Thats you'll get a — supply from here, 
For a ton of butter euch year i pack, 
Tho’ one by the mountains of Adiron- 
ack; 
And the things besides, by me to be done, 
Will easily count one thousand and one. 
You’ll be pleased to hear this, as yon’]l knuw 
little time 

Will be left to spend in composing rhymes. 
Now, to spare the Editor’s temper and life, 
Good luck and good-by, from 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 





Sore Mouth.—Do the sisters know that equal 


parts of a and sugar will cure cankér 
sore mouth?—[A. R. M. , 
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Human Intellect 


has devised no better system 
for the benefit of mankind 
than Life Insurance. 


The 








a 


—— 


Amounts, $15 





Joun F. Drype#n, President. 


represents the widest exten- 
sion of the plan. 
Both Sexes. All ages, 1-70. 


to $50,000. 


Circulars giving information sent FREE. Address, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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It insures 


Premiums payable yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
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The Isle of Voices. 





Fair blows the wind to-day, fresh the 
valleys, 
. Strange with the sounds and the 
. long ago: 
Sinks in the willow-grove, shifts, and 
and rallies— 
Whence, wind, and why, wind, and whither 
do you go? 


along 
scents of 


sighs, 


Why, wind, and whence, wind? Yet well and 
well I know it— 
Word from a lost world, a world across the 
sea; 
No compass guides there, never chart will 
show it— 
Green grows the grave there that hulds the 
heart of me. 


Sunk lies my ship, and the cruel sea rejoices, 
Sharp are the reefs where tne hungry break- 
ers fret— 
Land so long lost to me! 
Voices, 
Call never more to me—I who must forget. 
—{Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


Youth, the Isle of 





The Angora Cat. 


ALLIE L, NAY. 


America is following Europe in apprecia- 
tion of high-bred cats. It is said the Angora 
cat is a native of Angora, Asia. The Angora, 
Persian, Russian, Indian and French cats are 
all long-baired,and some authorities assert all 
are variations of the Angora. The Angora 
Manx, a tailless variety of long-haired cats, 
are the latest comers into market. They are 
rare yet,and much sdught after. In Maine all 
long-haired cats are called coon cats; this 
leads many people to believe they are a cross 
with the raccoon, polecat or fox,but it is not 
so, and I think the name a local one. 

The raising vf Anguras is now a regular 
business, many women keeping from one to 
three females and one male, and a few large 
breeders keep one hundred or more cats, but 
from six to a dozen cats are as many as should 
be kept in une place, as a large number can- 
not be kept together without great danger of 
some disease getting among them. 

All kittens to make desirable pets need to 
be petted and made of. I do not mean han- 
dled and tossed around, this should not be 
done, but they should be stroked, brushed 
and talked to. Never whip or cuff an Angora. 
I do not find it necessary. They are remark- 
ably intelligent, and mine are ready to do 
what I ask of them,when they have learned to 
know what I want. I keep my mother cats 


and kittens in clothes baskets. When the 
kittens are weaned I teach them to lay in 
market baskets, each one by itself, as itis 


better for them and keeps their fur nicer. 

Angoras should have their fur brushed ev- 
ery day from the time the kittens are a few 
weeks old. Usea soft brush, never a comb, 
as this hurts the skin and pulls out the fur. 
The ruff aruvund the neck should be brushed 
up toward the head, except under the chin, 
brush it down there. 

Most raisers object to raw meat for An- 
goras, except in rare cases where other food is 
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ANGORAS, WE ARE 


refused. One of my cats requfres it every few 
days or his appetite is poor. They are very 
fond of cooked fish. A moderate amcunt of 
cooked lean meat of all kinds, except pork, is 


good for them. Give tbem any vegetables 
they like, also wheat and brown bread, and 
my cats like buns as well as meat. Give 


them plenty of good milk. One large breeder 
believes it pays to sterilize all milk for the 
cats. Feed regularly three times a day, and 
always have fresh water for them to drink. 

The fur of the Angora is not full length un- 
til it is 15 months old. 

Kittens cost much less than full grown cats, 
especially if you want a cat for breeding pur- 
poses, as these usually are higher priced than 
those sold for pets; there is also more risk in 
buying a kitten, because neither buyer nor sell- 
er krows just how good a cat it wiil make. If 
you want a cat for a pet and buy < full grown 
one, no matter about the pedigree, but ask if 
it has a good disposition. if you are buying 
for breeding, look after the pedigree. 

White cats are rarest. All ‘‘self or solid col- 
ored’’ cats are choice if they are bred to that 
color. Tiger cats also are good, but spotted 
cats are apt to look too much like our Tabby 
eats. Buff is first choice in colors, then prob- 
ably black, silver gray and Maltese, then 
there is the red and orange cat. If you keep 
but a few cats it is best to choose one color 
and breeil that alone. Keep your Angoras 
from other cats. <A female once crossed with 
acommon cat is spoiled. She will always 
have off-colored and short-haired kittens. 
When you want a cat for breeding buy of one 
who raises cats, not of a dealer. 

Angoras vary much in the length and qual- 
ity of the hair, on all parts of the body. One 
cat will have an extra fine tail,another an un- 
usually fine ruff around the neck, and a thira 
cat may have extra good tassels in the ears. 
There should be fur on the feet and tufts be- 
tween the toes, eyes should be brilliant and 
large and in color harmonize with the fur. 
Some buff and red cats have lovely brown 
eyes. Green eyee and odd eyes disqualify a 
cat for taking a prize in an exhibition. 

If you are unable to obtain or canrot afford 
to buy a pair of cats that have all the good 
points, aim to get good points in your male 
that are lacking in the female. Be sure if you 
buy a cat that it is free from humor or skin 
disease. Ait least ask if it is. You can’t be 
sure if itis or not until you examine it. I 
know of acat sent out by a breeder who 
claims to have sold thousands. The cat was 
billed as *‘extra stock,’’ but there was a hu- 
mor out on its back when the buyer received 
it. It took weeks of care before the cat was 
in good order, then it was cured by giving it 
small doses of sulphur two or three times a 
week for several weeks. Be very careful the 
cat does not take cold when taking the sul- 
phur. 

A cat should be what is called ‘‘house 
broke,’’ otherwise it may not be neat. Cats 
are always sent at the risk of the buyers. 
Quite a common price for colored kittens 10 or 
12 weeks vid is $5,but some may sell for much 
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more. Full grown cats vary so much in size, 
color of fur and eyes,length of hair on various 
parts of the body,that there is no set price for 
them and there cannot be. 
a 

Removing Old Wall Paper.—Prepare a paste 
of flour and water about the same as you 
would have to hang new paper. If anything 
have it a little thinner. While itis still hot, 
take a whitewash, or any other large brush, 
and give the old paper a good coat of the 
paste, then wait a few winutes for it to strike 
through, and you will find that the paper 
will readily cleave off. I have used a putty 
knife, as it has a broad square blade to work 
with, but a wider one could be devised out of 
a piece of saw plate, if the man of the house 
is any way handy with touls.—{Savilla. 





Do Not Punish children in the presence of 


others, as it has the tendency to blunt their 
mora: sensibilities, and harden them to 
shame. Let even an older person be censured 


by one who has authority to do so, in the 
presence of others, and it would tend to rouse 
bitter feelings, and not have the effect to help 
him to be rid of his faults.—[{[Mrs M. R. 
Thompson. 


A Trolley Ride of 201 miles will be afforded 
by the completion this summer of the last 
link in the chain of electric roads between 
Chicago and Green Bay, Wis. 








Moralists may 
prate, and doc- 
tors prose, and 
science shout 
from the house 
top, but just 
so long as the 
/°* birds sing and 
~ the flowers 
bloom, and a 
maiden’s lips 
are cherry-red, 
and a young 
man’s eyes 
look love, just 
so long the lads 
and lassies will 
kiss—and kiss 
again. 

And where, good men, is the harm if the 
k&issers and kissees be healthy, and true 
love stands sponsor. It is only when ill- 
health has blasted the sweet cleanliness of 
youth that death lurks upon its lips. The 
deadly germs of dread consumption are as 
harmless as June-time butterflies to the 
young man or woman who is thoroughly 
clean, sweet and healthy in every fiber and 
tissue. The germs of disease only attack 
that which is already partly decayed. 

There is a great medicine that is a sure 
and certain protection against all germs 
and a speedy cure for all germ diseases. 
It is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. It gives youthful zest to the appetite. 
It corrects all faults of the digestion. It 
aids assimilation. it fills the blood with 
the vital, life-giving elements of the food. 
It builds sweet, clean, healthy tissues in 
every part of the body. It drives out all 
disease germs. It cures 98 per cent. of all 
cases of bronchial, throat and lung affec- 
tions if taken in time. All good medicine 
dealers sell it, and have nothing ‘‘just as 
good.”’ 

Mr. Jos. Henderson Dirblun, of 544 Josephine 
Street, New Orleans, La., writes: “I was ailing 
for some two years, suffering from dyspepsia, a 
tired feeling, and loss of energy and appetite. 
I tried one bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and found great relief. I took two 
more bottles, three in all, and one or two vials 
of the ‘Pellets,, when I was in good health 
again. I recommend Dr. Pierce's Golden Medi- 
tal Discovery to do all that it is claimed to do.”’ 

A man or woman who neglects 

.~ constipation suffers from slow 
poisoning. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets cure constipation. One 

little ‘‘ Pellet’? is a gentle laxa- 

tive, and two a mild cathartic. 

All medicine dealers sell them. 

Ne other pills are ‘‘just as good.’’ 
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Useful Premiums Given "vari; SuneSeincvs at $1.00. 


Anyone can easily get subscriptions by cay showing a copy of our Journal to a neighbor or friend, and explaining its value. Our 
YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC is included with every yearly subscription paid for 1898 and beyond. Those wishing to purchase premiums can 
do so at the advertised prices, or in connection with a year’s subscription. 


No. 224. French Achromatic Telescope. 


HAS FIVE LENSES, BRASS SLIDES AND MOROCCO-COVERED TUBES. 
Given for 8 New Yearly Subscribers, or 4 Subscriptions and $1.00. 











Full Size When Closed. 

High power Achromatic Telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of moder- 
ate means. The telescope we now offer is just what people want. 

It measures when extended, 16% inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 1% inches. 

It has five lenses of the best French manufacture. The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the telescoping 
tubes fitting closely into each other. Safety-caps of polished brass cover the exposed ends, while the main tube or body of the tele- 
scope is covered with French morocco. 

If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of three miles. Aman who is one mile 
away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a great distance. 

Price $2.50, postpaid, or for only 50 cents additional, making $3.00, we will include a year’s subscription to our Journal. 


No. 682. The Students’ Fountain Pen. No. 242. 
Given for 1 New Yearly Subscriber. Revolving Bull’s-Eye Lantern. 
Given for 1 New Yearly Subscriber. 








For years we have been looking for a Fountain Pen embracing the good quali- 
ties of higher priced goods in this line and which sells at a moderate sum. We have 
found such an article, and now offer it in the Students’ Fountain Pen. 

We send the pen in a neat box complete, with pipette for filling. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid, or your subscription extended one year, including the Year Book 


and Almanac, also Premium No. 682, for $1.25. 


No. 472. Combination Microscope. 
Given for 1 New Yearly Subscriber. 

This microscope is specially imported from 
France. As regards power and convenient hand- 
ling, good judges pronounce it the best ever in- 
troduced for popular use. The cylindrical case is 
manufactured from highly polished brass, while 
there are two separate lenses—one at each end of 
the microscope. The larger glass is adapted for 
examining insects of various kinds, the surface of 
the skin, the hair, fur or any small articles. The 
other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clear- 
ly delineate every small object entirely invisible This lantern is manufactured from japan- 
to the naked eye. Thousands of living animal- | ned metal and is fitted with a powerful 


: : “Bull’s Eye.” Within the lantern is a re- 
cul# can be seen in a single drop of stagnant volving metal cylinder, fitted with two 


water. Everybody should own a microscope, and glass faces—one of red, the other of green 
to this end we have placed this within reach of all. | piass. Thus when the lantern is lighted it 

Price 35 cents, postpaid, or your subscription ex- | gives a stream of white light through the. 
tended one year, including Year Book and Almanac, | ‘Bull's Eye.” You can, by turning the cyl- 


s r. inder, make the light red or green. 
also Premium No. 472,'for $1.35. Pleat aciete ta. 


No. 429. Family Solder Kit. No. 33. 
Given for 1%~New Yearly Subscriber. Storm Glass and Ther- 
Here is a soldering outfit without a rival. In mending two or three articles the kit mometer. 


will more than pay for itself. It is intended for family use and every one using tin, Given for 1 New Yearly 
Subscriber. 


This weather glass fore- 
tells the coming weather 
hours in advance of a 
change, and also contains a 
good thermometer. It is 
neat and tasty and com- 
mends itself at sight as 
the most reliable,cheap and 
ornamental instrument ex- 
tant. Each glass is sent 
securely packed in a neat 
wooden box. 


=a ' Price 25 cents, postpaid,or 
brass, copper ware, etc. It contains everything required for doing a job of repairing, your subscription extended one & 


and is accompanied by full and complete directions for use. : ‘. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid, or your subscription extended one year, including Year Book 15 ed amg va coe Soe 
and Almanac, also Premium No. 429, for $1.25. for $1.25. 4 










































Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, “Gcits fargctetsatttic. seine. 














Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and the yield en- 
larged, if properly fertilized. Most fertil- 
izers do not contain enough 


Potash. 


Vegetables need plenty of Potas3—at 
least 10° —besides the phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen. 

Write for our books which tell all about festilizers. 
They are free. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Best Govern 
Ac eee 
to be the most 
powerful and 
durable made. 
We have every- 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 
Towers, 
Tanks and 





Imps, 
Outtors, Gri 
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Sure Death to Bugs. 


(Safe to Use—No Arsenic—Samples Free.) 


Kills Potato, Squash and Cu- 
cumber Bugs, Currant and To- 
mato Worms, etc. 


PREVENTS BLIGHT 


or Potato Rust. Use freely on 
Vegetables and House Plants. 
More freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; no 
water tocarry; will not blow or 
wash of. 

Lb p’ck’g, 15; 3 1b p’ck’g, 
Se: ib PS c : g: aos 12 1-2 
lb e eetection 
| Fay bbe: Rubber Ato- 
Pat. March 16and Nov. 9, 1897 mizers, 75c. 

Pat in Canada Nov 2, 1897 For sale by all local dealers. 


DANFORTH CHES ICAL COMPANY, 
39 Spruce St., Leominster, [lass. 


+, SOME 
*, SHARKS 


will offer to sell you 
air, earth or sky alo: 
with the right to twis 
wire. If we get your 
trade, 'tis on the mer- 
its of the goods and the 
fair treatment you re- 
ceive. 


LAMB WIRE FENCE CO, 
Adrian, 
























WAR N ! 


The papers are full 6f startling statements. 
Rash conclusions are foolish and unfortunate. Try 
and prove Page Fence before you make a decision. 

our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


1260 '97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 


of making to clear our factory. 

Sent on approval. Second- hand 

bicycles, 8 up. BICYOLE FREE 

to advertise us. Easy work, no 

fake. Write for our — offer. 

= COOK OYOLE OO., F ae 
ranklin 8t.; Salesrooms, 69-71 Fourth Av., ‘OHI ‘AGO 


YMYER > UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
CHURCH ABLE, LOWEB PRICE. 
AND SCHOOL OUR FREECATALOGUS 
Er1.85. cilia Ls ° 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. (Dept. ©) Cincinnatl, 0 
Please mention this paper. 




















America’s Ten Greatest 
Dairying Authorities on 
Cream Separators. 


The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
MADISON, WIs., July 13, 1897. 
In conducting our Dairy School, we have had cccasion to use the various sizes 0 Improved 
U. S. Separators for dairy instruction during several winters past. Our students have al- 
ways been pleased with the operations of these Separators, and we find that they skim the 
milk very clean indeed from fat, and that they are generally very satisfactory. 
W. A. HENRY, Dean College of Agriculture. 





Cornell University Experiment Station. 
ITHACA, N. Y., November 15, 1897. 
We have used the U.S. Separators for the past four or five years, and have found them 
at all times efficient and reliable. They are easily cleaned and kept in order, and can be 
depended upon for satisfactory work. H. H. WING, Prof. Dairy Husbandry. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
AMHERST, MAss., July 7, 1897. 
We regard the Improved United States Separator as one of the very best all round ma- 
chines. In cleanness of skimming it surpassed all the others. It compares favor- 
ably with the rest in capacity. Our man calls it the smoothest running machine we "aoe 
although it has been in use nearly three years—a good comment on its wearing qualities 
F. 8. COOLEY, Prof. of Ag *te 


Michigan Experiment Station. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., Jan. 27, 1897. 
Your No. 5 Separator was received, set up aud has been operated daily since the 4th of 
January. Each of our dairy boys has now had a turn at it, setting it up, running it, washin 

it, and testing the skim-milk. They all like the machine, on account of its easy running an 
simplicity. We are running through milk 12 to 24 hours ‘old, warmed to over 80 and usually 
about 9¢ degrees. The per cent. of fat in the skim-milk, so far as reported, will not reach on 
the average a tenth of a percent., and often is too small to read, in the skim-milk bottle. 
We are pleased with the machine in ev ery possible way, as far as we have been able to ob- 
serve it in a month’s use. CLINTON D. SMITH, Director Michigan Experiment Station, 


1898 Record Equally as Good. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., March 25, 1898. 
I do not know that I haveanything to add to what I wrote you in January, 1897. or any 
changes to make in the statements therein made (see abov above). Cc. D. SMITH, Director. 


Vermont Experiment nt Station. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
BURLINGTON, VT., June 25, 1897. 

It has been the uniform custom of the officers of the Vermont Station to decline to issue 
letters of a testimonial nature. I may say, however, that I can and do refer parties inquir- 
ing regarding the merits of the Improved ‘United States Separators to the records of the run- 
ning of the same as published in our report for 1894. 

(The tests seaneey to are as follows): 

Aug. 1 0.05 Aug. Se 0.06 
16 .05 21 ».05 

The results obtained by the use of these machines at our Dairy Schools of the past two 

youss are full better, so faras the character of the skimming is concerned, than those given 
n the report. JOSEPH L. HILLS (Director Vt Experiment Station). 





lowa | Experiment Station. 
AMES, Iowa, Ji 25, 1897. 

Your two machines have been here in use for some time and are doing excellent work. 

We have succeeded in skimming over 2,600 pounds per hour, and as close as 0.07 of one per 
cent. of fat left in skim-milk, with the larger machine. This we consider excellent work for 
the winter. The small machine also does good work. 

G. L. MCKAY, State Dairy Instructor, Iowa Ag’! Cullege, 
Again in June; lowa Experiment Station. 
AMES, IOWA, June 25, 189%. 

Your large size factory machine has been doing excellent work. We have used it six days 
per week for the past two months, and it skims to e trace right along, skimming 2,500 to 2,7 
pounds per hour. G. L. MCKAY, State Dairy Instructor. 


Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 25, 1897. 

Enclosed you will find statement of the several runs made with your various Se parators. 

(Tests from the runs referred to show the following): 

January 15........0.02 February 2 0.00 February 15... ....0.02 
18 tests show not over 0.05 of one per cent of fat. 

Of course, you will understand that these runs were made by students who at the begin- 
ning had no knowledge of separator work. The same _tmicleney can hardly be expected 
under such circumstances as ‘where operated by an exper’ 

THO MAS r "HUNT (Professor of Agriculture). 











Idaho Experiment Station. 
Moscow, IDAHO, March 26, 1897. 
Our Dairy School has just closed, having had a very successful career. We have used dail 
one of your No. 5 Improved United States Separators. | it has given perfect satisfaction an 
is the favorite with all the boys. SHAS. . P. FOX, Prof. of Agriculture. 





Connecticut Experiment 't Station. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., Aug. 3, 1897. 
The Improved U. S. Steam Turbine is running every day, and has Been since April. Itis 
an easy-running and thorough skimming machine. 
In two recent tests, made on different days, running a trifle over 700 Ibs. of milk per hour, 


the skim-milk showed: 
ie. L 0.06 ofl per cent. butter fat. 
| ey 
This is as close as anyone cond, ask fo 
A. W. OGDEN, Chemist, Conn. Ag’! Experiment Station. 
Missouri Experiment Station. 
COLUMBIA, MOo., March 25, 1898. 
The Improved U. 8. Hand Separator was used in our Dairy School during’ the winter term 
to the entire satisfaction of instructors and students, and did most excellent work. 
J. H. WATERS, Dean and Director. 





The Improved United States Separators are now not almost, but altogether uni. 
versal. The number in use is 126,000, more or less. Their sale is eleven to one of all 
imitating machines combined. The latest improvements carry them still further to the 
front. ud for new Dairy catalogue No. 201, or new Creamery catalogue No, 196. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.,/ Bellows Falls, Vt. 











